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JACK DOYLE’'S DAUGHTER. 


, BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
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PART I. A DREADFUL DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER III, PATRES CONSCRIPTI. 

HE who answered the summons was 
probably, on an average, a man of about 
thirty-four years old—on an average, 
| because thirty-four, which he certainly was 
not, is the mean between eighteen and 
fifty. His age might be either of the two 
extremes. Possibly he was really thirty- 
four, and that one-half of him had 
prematurely hurried on to fifty, while the 
} other half had been content to stand still 
at eighteen. Admiral Horatio Collingwood 
Nelson was weedy-looking, with sloping 
shoulders and a long weak neck, like a boy 
who has outgrown his strength—an effect 
that was further carried out by a perfectly 
smooth, unwrinkled face, and by the 
} manner in which his wrists and ankles 
projected from their proper coverings. He 
had an inky look, moreover, as if he had 
just been up to his ears in an exercise that 
} obliged his pen to search for inspiration 
among the roots of his hair. But then, 
Hon the other hand, that same hair was 
| extant only in the form of a pinkish-grey 
fringe round a scalp that shone like a 
polished mirror; and the careworn, anxious 
down-beaten expression of his face could 
never have been achieved by a boy. His 
features were all exaggerated, without 
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the forehead too smooth and high, the nose 
i too long and fleshy, the eyes too weakly 

and mildly blue. The mouth, through all 
his general air of being overladen with 
| anxiety, smiled meekly and softly, almost 
like a very aged child’s. There was not 
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| being remarkable. The chin was too short, | 
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much of the naval officer about the cut of 


his clothes—a very old dress-coat, well 
greased and very grey at the seams, and 
buttoned across the chest wherever a button 
remained; a pink-and-white shirt collar, 
tied with a large white methodist bow ; 
shapeless grey trousers, with a broad stripe 
down the outer sides ; a pair of low shoes, ¢ 
tied with ribbons. Behind one large 
crimson ear he carried a quill pen, and held 
a long ruler in one of his bony and 

elaborately white hands. 

“Admiral,” said Charley, “go into the arch- 
way, and if you find the murdered corpse } 
of a young woman, just let me know.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bassett,” said the admiral, ¢ 
with a feeble and flickering smile. ‘Is 
there anything else I can do for you, by-the- 
way?” 

“Ah! there spoke the British sailor. 
No questions, no surprise, all eagerness to 
do more than his duty. Yes. If you find 
no corpse, go round the square and see if 
there’s any young woman anywhere about | 
looking for a baby. If there is, bring her 
here.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Bassett, certainly. I'll see. If } 
I find a baby looking about the square after 
a murdered corpse, I’m to bring them here. 
Yes, Mr. Bassett, it shall be done.” 

“ No, admiral—a live girl, looking for a } 
live baby. Here, drink that, and begone.” 

“That’s a mighty queer admiral, en- | 
tirely!” said Ronaine, as soon as the 
messenger had gulped down the contents 


of a tumbler and had set off on his errand. d. 


‘““Who'll he be?” 
“ Horatio Collingwood Nelson! That’s 
his name. And I believe he makes 
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incredible efforts to live up to the respon- 
sibilities his godfathers and godmothers 
thought fit to lay on him. A sort of 
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copying-clerk, or odd-job man—a ‘super,’ 
in fact, to Mark and Simple; but with a 
soul above his station, you see; a lion ina 
lamb’s skin, or a lamb in a lion’s—I hardly 
Inow which to say. Mark my words: if 
there: ever be a republic in England, 
Horatio Collingwood Nelson will be its 
first president, as sure as that confounded 
baby’s on that sofa. He’s the most 
thoroughgoing desperado—deep down— 
that I ever knew: a cross between a British 
pirate and a French regicide, Captain Kidd 
and Marat rolled into one. He'll be heard 
of one of these days.” 

“You take things easy, Charley,’ 
Esdaile, “I must say. That child——” 

“Won't be got rid of by taking things 
hard. We must first know if the girl’s 
really and truly gone. If I do seem to take 
things easy ——” 

* He’s bock !” exclaimed Urquhart, who 
had never taken his eyes from the clock 
since the messenger had left the room. 

“ Well, admiral,” asked Bassett, betray- 
ing, by the very lightness of his tone, more 
Philistine anxiety than he cared to show, 
“ dead or alive ?” 

But the admiral’s manner was strangely 
changed. ‘The lion seemed to have thrown 
off his lamb’s-wool. 

“ And I must and I do say, Mr. Bassett,” 
he began, in shrill oratorical style, ‘that 
it is not from you, nor from gentlemen that 
are gentlemen, being friends of yours, 
which I looked to be treated in a way 
which I can only term as un-English, 
Mr. Bassett, sir; and I furthermore and 
moreover do say that to despatch an indi- 
vidual, whosoever he may be, to search 
after corpses and such-like articles in 
squares and arches, when there’s nothing 
of the species on the premises, is not 
considerate of the comfort or dignity of 
that individual. If it was the First of 
April, Mr. Bassett, I could make allowance 
for the high spirits of youth in the matter 
of pigeon’s milk and strap-oil. I have 
done so. I may so far tolerate the last 
obsolete struggles, the dying kicks, if I 
may so speak, of defunct superstition, as to 
do it again. But the next occasion which 
Iam called from my duties to my employers 
to be insulted, I can only tell you, Mr. 
Bassett, plainly, distinctly, firmly, and 
irrevocably, that I shall be under the 
painful necessity of refusing to go, and for 
the consequences of which refusal, Mr. 
Bassett, the responsibility will be yours.” 

** You've seen no girl ?” 

“There’s where it is, I have seen a girl, 


’ said 





and when I asked her if she was looking 
for any sort of a baby,she—— But I will 
not condescend to inform you of the indig- 
nities which, Mr. Bassett, your want of 
consideration caused me to suffer at her 
hands—to say nothing of her tongue, 
With your permission, Mr. President— 
Mr. Bassett, I should say—I think that, 
under the circumstances, the most convenient 
course will be for me to withdraw.” 

“Hold hard, admiral! I’m sorry if your 
ears have had to suffer at the hands of 
outraged propriety, but—alas !—look there 
—there, on the sofa—not on the ceiling, 
man alive! Do you call that a joke on the 
part of myself and my friends ?” 

“Why, Lord help us, Mr. Bassett, what 
doings are these ?” 

“Ts it a child?” 

“Tt’s that, sure enough,” sighed the 
admiral, who had spent all the indignation 
he could find, and had to wait for the 
secretion of a further supply. ‘“ I know— 
none better. I’ve seen six to-day, and all 
my own.” 

“Indeed? Then for six reasons, 
admiral, I appoint you president of this 
council. Listen, and learn the absolute 
awfulness of the situation. That child was 
handed through that window by a young 
woman of whom we know nothing— 
neither name, nor address, nor, in one 
word, anything whatever. And she has, 
for reasons only known to herself, left it 
here on our hands. What are we to do? 
You're youngest present, Urquhart ; what 
do you propose ?” 

“That is just the vera question,” said 
Urquhart. ‘‘ For, ye see, without experi- 
ence, tis just impossible to know anything 
at all. We ought to consult with somebody 
to whom all this has happened before.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Charley. 
“Til advertise for such a man. Well, 
Ronaine ¢” 

“By the powers!” suddenly exclaimed 
Ronaine, too excitedly to be careful of 
grammar ; “ by the powers! ’tis a She!” 

“A girl!” cried Charley with a start, as 
if he had never before dreamed that babies 
could be otherwise than of the neuter 
gender. 

“Poor little thing!” said Esdaile, with 
scarcely a tinge of coldness, and none of 
mockery, in his tone. 

Jack Doyle took to chewing the ends of 
his big beard. The admiral’s weak blue 
eyes became weaker and bluer than before. 

Why should the doctor's very simple 
discovery have brought about so sudden a 
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change in the atmosphere? But so it was, 
and they seemed to regard the little sleeping 
creature with entirely new eyes. And it 
may be safely wagered that nothing of the 
sort would have happened had It turned 
out to be He instead of She. 

“What a blackguard shame!” cried 
Ronaine. “ And here are five men—and 
the admiral—six men, who don’t know 
what to do with that mite of a girl! We 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said Bassett. “ We can’t let a 
woman-that-is-to-be grow up in a work- 
house to be Heaven kuows what—that’s 
clear, if nothing else is. We should be 
less than men. But the worst of it is—— 
Of course I’ve got sisters, but I should like 
to see their faces if I asked their advice 
about a foundling! Yes, and when I told 
them I didn’t know the mother, they’d 
refer me, most unquestionably, to the 
nearest depét of marines. They’re good 
women. You know what that means,” 
said Charley, with the shrug of those who 
are still young enough to fancy they know 
the world. “And yet a woman that isn’t 
good won’t do to row in this galley. Oh, 
if I but knew of one good woman who 
would do a good deed!” he cried, out of 
the cynicism proper to his years. 

Maybe, if he had occasionally strayed 
into the drawing-rooms of Philistia, he 
might have known of more than one. 

“Tt is a grand opportunity,” said 
Urquhart, eyeing the child like a famished 
eagle ; “just grand! Think of the experi- 
ment of bringing up a woman-child without 
the intervention of womankind! Nothing 
has been done in that way since the days 
of Eve, and that experiment was not wholly 
complete or satisfactory. The chance of 
all chances, for which the world might have 
waited for a thousand years—I wouldn’t 
lose it for a thousand pounds. We'll be 
able to observe the limits of the influence 
and the determining quality of sex, and of 
all manner of phenomena that will reveal 
themselves as time goes on, and the lassie 
gets bigger. To think of the thoughts and 
the feelings, and the instincts and the 
passions, all waiting in that wee bit of a 
subject, like the stops and pipes in an 
organ, for somebody to play on them and 
find out all they mean——” 

“Ye cold-blooded blackguard !” cried 
Ronaine. “Ye'd be cutting the bellows 
open! Nota bit of it will I stand by an’ 
see that girl vivisected in the name of 
philosophy, nor any other name. We'll 
make her just the grandest woman that 








ever was seen. She’s got health—ye can 
see that, if it’s only by the way she’s 
sleepin’—and health means beauty. I'll 
make a Helen of her, by judicious physical 
development, to set the world blazin’. 
Faith, ‘tis the devil’s own luck she has, to 
be sure! By the time she’s that high, 
she'll be own daughter to a Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the President of the Royal 
Academy, and the editor of The Times, and 
the cousin to a baronet, not to speak of 
meself, all rolled out into five—and it’s 
proud of her we'll be that day.” 

“ But meanwhile,” said Esdaile, “ the 
lord chancellor has never seen a brief, the 
P.R.A. is a deputy-assistant scene-painter, 
and the editor of The Times is—Jack 
Doyle. And——” 

“And a child,” burst out Jack Doyle, 
suddenly waking up again. “ A child’s no 
more fit to be trusted to a set of good-for- 
nothing, drunken blackguards like us, than 
I am to be sub-editor of The St. Giles’s 
Scarecrow. And I say——” 

“ Holloa, archdeacon,” said Bassett, 
“that’s a touch too far. But, it is a fact 
that, whether Urquhart is to turn her into 
corpus vile, or Ronaine into a phosnix, 
somebody must meanwhile turn her into a 
—woman. We can’t bring her up by hand. 
We can pay for her keep—I don’t suppose 
champagne is wanted every day at that age 
—but whom are we to pay? I’m quite ready 
to make acompact. We'll put her parentage 
into commission, and nothing shall be done 
concerning her, whether by way of experi- 
ment or otherwise, save with the unani- 
mous consent and joint action of the whole 
board. That will give just one chance to 
Nature. All: right, Urquhart, you shall 
enjoy the experiment of watching the 
growth of a natural woman to your heart’s 
desire. All right, Ronaine, if we can make 
her a phosnix—a pheenix she shall be. And 
all right, Jack, we won't teach her to 
drink, or.to swear, or to be anything mis- 
becoming a modest girl. I like you, Jack 
Doyle, but I’m not going to be told I’m 
untit company for man, woman, or child. 
But now # 

“T think I heard you say you was 
enquiring after a good woman, Mr. Bassett,” 
said the admiral, in a timid and - hesitating 
way. ‘They are scarcish articles, to be sure. 
But I do happen to be acquainted with 
one——” 

“ Hear, hear !” cried Charley. 
admiral. Name |” 

“ And it occurs to me, Mr. Bassett, that 
she might not object, if properly asked, to 
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look after the child, and to—and—and— 
in short, Mr. Bassett, to altogether do for 
her. She is a good woman, though not 
without human failings, and lamentably 
incapable of taking any intelligent interest, 
or indeed, Mr. Bassett, any interest at all, 
in public affairs. That is a defect in a 
woman ; but, happily, though it may affect 
her value as a wife to a public man, it 
leaves her, as a mother, pretty much as 
she was before. In short, Mr. Bassett, she 
happens to be my own wife; and I wouldn't 
take a hundred pounds to go home, and 
tell her I’d left a fellow-creature, however 
small, to—to——” 

“To the mercies of ‘a set of good-for- 
nothing, tipsy blackguards?’ Quite right. 
You’re a good fellow, admiral. Take her 
off to Mrs. Nelson, and here’s a five-pound 
note for cab hire. I suppose that'll be 
enough to keep a little scrap of a thing like 
that for a few days. I'll see Mrs. Nelson 
to-morrow. If matters can be settled to 
her satisfaction, you must be yourself one 
of the commission. Gentlemen, we hereby 
resolve ourselves into a company for 
executing the office of joint fathers to—to 
—hang it all! To whom?” 

“And there’s not so much as an initial 
to her back,” said Ronaine, “unless Mrs. 
Nelson may find one, and then it wouldn’t 
be her own.” 

“ She must have a name,” said Esdaile. 
“Why not give her one ourselves ?” 

‘‘Everything’s in a name,” said Bassett. 
“Marion? Simple, unaffected, poetical, 
suggestive——” 

“Of what?” asked Esdaile. “It’s all 
you please, except suggestive. Now, you 
see, she has no name, practically speaking. 
To us, she is simply a piece of woman- 
kind. She comes to us out of a garden. 
In a word, she is just Eve. Let her be 
just—Eve. That suggests everything.” 

“ Ah, but she’s more than just Eve!” 
said Urquhart, rather sharply. ‘“ Marion 
is too general. Eve is too universal. What 
we want is the special name to define her 
precise relation to the metaphysics of the 
future. Psyche—the Archetype of the 
Human Soul !” 

“Call her Physic at once !” said Ronaine. 
‘Psyche, pooh! Give her the name of the 
biggest woman ye can find. Zenobia; now 
there's aname! Beat that, if ye can!” 

‘“‘H’m!” grunted Bassett. “Now, admiral, 
what’s your notion of a name for a girl ?” 

“ They’re all good names, Mr. Bassett, 
one and all. But, to my mind, there’s no 
name you can give a girl come’s half-mast 





high to Dulcibella. It’s what I’d have 
called my own last, if it hadn’t been a boy. 
Dulcibella’s a beautiful name.” 

“Well,” said Bassett, “let’s try for a 
surname, as there seems some difference of 
opinion about the other. I think Marion 
perfect. Eve comes next; but Zenobia! 
Well! But as to the surname. Let me see. 
Smith—no. Vavasour — Davenant—no, 
Won't do to give her one of our own. Pitt 
—Fox—Buonaparte. Wait a bit; if we’ve 
got vowels enough among our own initials 
we might make up an anagram; a joint 
name. A good notion, and anew. Let’s 
see. Esdaile — Urquhart — Nelson — 
Ronaine—Bassett—Doyle. Two vowels out 
of six ; that ought todo. R-U-B-D-E-N: 
Rubden. Will that do?” 

“Hideous!” said Esdaile. ‘She'll be 
changing it the first chance that comes.” 

‘“*Rubned,” Bassett went on, shifting the 


letters, “ Burned—by no means. Bruned 
—Bruden—Burden——” 
“ Halte-la!” cried Ronaine. ‘“ Burden 


—there ye are; Burden: because she 
shan’t be one—and good sounding, too.” 

“Let me see,” said Bassett again. “ B for 
Bassett ; U for Urquhart; R for Ronaine ; 
D for Doyle ; E for Esdaile ; N for Nelson. 
Yes, all there. So be it—Burden. Six 
names in one.” 

“Zenobia be hanged!” broke in Jack 
Doyle, whose mind had been lagging 
behind, and had reached no farther than 
the question of the christian-name. “Calla 
spade a spade, and a blackguard a black- 
guard, and a girl a girl. Give her a girl’s 
name. Call her Jane.” 

“ Well, archdeacon,” said Charley, “ since 
we can’t agree we won't quarrel. If a 
woman’s ever to come between us, she shall 
be more than a year old. Gentlemen, 
charge your glasses. Silence for the chair. 
I call upon you, my most respectable 
fellow-fathers, to drink all happiness, and 
so forth, to a young lady of tender years, 
who is destined, not only to solve all the 
problems which have puzzled philosophers 
from Thales to Urquhart, but also, with 
her beauty and genius, to set the Thames 
blazing from Brentford to the Nore. We, 
Patres Conscripti, are chosen as the humble 
instruments for the bestowal of this paragon 
upon an undeserving universe, thus return- 
ing good for evil, and—and—but my 
eloquence overwhelms me. In short, gen- 
tlemen, I call upon you, as one man, to drink 
health and happiness to Mistress Marion Eve 
Psyche Zenobia Dulcibella Jane Burden. 
May she live as long as her name! From 
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this hour forth, we are Seven against 
the world. Charles Bassett, Alexander 
Urquhart, Aloysius Ronaine, Richard 
Esdaile, Horatio Collingwood Nelson, John 
Doyle, and Marion Eve Psyche Zenobia 
Dulcibella Jane Burden. Rise. Join hands. 
Drink. Swear!” 





IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
IIL. 

“WELL, girls, we're on the regular 
Yewropian track now, so just look around 
you, some.” 

The speaker was a young American, 
surrounded by young women and piles of 
luggage, serene amidst the assiduities of 
porters and waiters, while he searched his 
pockets carefully for some missing paper. 

“ Yes, we're right, girls,” he continued, 
having at last found the missing docu- 
ment, and ascertained that this was one 
of the hotels authorised for the use of 
Americans during their stay in Europe. 
“Now, waiter, shoulder them boxes, and 
show these ladies their chambers smart.” 

The fair Americans disappeared, a cloud 
of blue veils and blue serge draperies, and 
then I found, of course, that these were 
not the ladies who were waiting to see me. 
Sitting in the bureau, apart, were John’s 
wife and her friend, the former tapping her 
feet impatiently on the ground, her “eyes 
clouded with some resentful feeling. 

“You will walk part of the way back 
with us perhaps,” she said rather brusquely, 
“and then we can talk without people’s 
staring at us and listening.” 

These last words were meant, perhaps, 
for the young American, who certainly 
was gazing with all his eyes, but ‘they 
might equally have been intended for a 
group of young Prussian officers, who were 
communing with sundry long-necked bottles 
at a table that commanded a view of the 
position. 

“John is very much hurt,” began his 
wife, “that you would not see him last night.” 

It was John, then, who had been thunder- 
ing at my door? 

“And I am also hurt,” continued the 
young woman, softening into an ex- 
pression of simple reproach, “that you 
should leave your friend because his wife 
has joined the party. We will go home 
again, my friend and I.” 

Here the situation became so pathetic 
that I could only prostrate myself, meta- 
phorically, in the dust, and put the dear 
creature’s foot upon my neck. I would 





be courier, porter, valet de place, anything 
if she would only not be angry, and would 
persuade John to take me on again. As 
for the tiff of last night, it was due to 
nothing but the beer. 

“That isit,” cried Mrs. John, the clouds 
all cleared away. “Iam sure that you two 
have been smoking and drinking a great 
deal more than is good for you.” 

“They require the humanising feminine 
element,” said Madame Reimer, interposing 
in the conversation for the first time. 

She looked insignificant, this Madame 
Reimer, beside the stately proportions of 
her friend, but she was not insignificant in 
reality. Her dark eyes flashed with quick 
intelligence, her face charmed you, not 
perhaps at first sight, but as you studied 
it. John, like myself, had recovered his 
temper, and had made up his mind to 
accept the situation with good humour, 
and we were all in the best of tempers as 
we sallied out to look at Cologne. John, 
of course, must find his way to the post- 
office, expecting Heaven knows what im- 
portant despatches, and Madame Reimer 
accompanied him. His wife preferred to 
begin shopping in the Hohestrasse. It is 
narrow, it is crowded, that Hohestrasse, 
but what can be nicer than a narrow street 
with plenty of good shops and pienty of : 
people to look at? You see something 
attractive on the opposite side; you are 
there in a couple of strides. It was shady, 
too, the Hohestrasse, and that was some- | 
thing in sunny Cologne that day. We 
have come to the conclusion, John’s wife 
and I, as the result of our personal in- 
vestigation, that Cologne is very good in 
china and glass, excellent in leather ware 
and all kinds of travellers’ knickknacks, | 
super-excellent in lamps, but we agreed 
that we would not give one single pfenning 
for all the contents of the print-shops. | 
Your vieux bonhomme of a kaiser is no 
doubt an excellent man in his way, and so , 
may be the long-visaged Crown Prince, but | 
we are sick and tired of them already. If 
our own princess now were to the fore, we 
might change our tune, but she is nowhere 
visible, only portraits of men—a most 
marvellous perversion of taste. 

“T am so glad we have got rid of John,” | 
said the wife confidentially, “‘ he is such a | 
fidget shopping. Now, take my purse, 
please, and see that I am not cheated.” 

It is very good fun shopping with a | 
pretty woman, when you are not responsible | | 
for the pecuniary results. Yes, it was a | 
golden morning that in sunny Cologne. || 
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There were presents to be bought for all 
the younger ones, brothers, and sisters; a 
wonderful swing-lamp for Aunt Bella, who 
lived in the country,and was much bothered 
in the way of lamps; knickknacks for all 
sorts of friends. 

“ And would you bevery much ofiended,” 
asked Mrs. John, timidly, “if I bought 
you a cigar-case ?” 

Well, the cigar-case was bought, but 
shall never hold cigars; I will get a little 
photograph of the Hohestrasse and keep it 
inside. By this time we were tired, and 
found a pleasant arcade where there is a 
restaurant, with creepers twined about, and 
chairs and tables in the shade, and there 
we sat and ate ices, till we saw John coming 
along with madame, both looking tired, she 
a little cross. John had found Cologne a 
perfect labyrinth, he complained. He prided 
himself on being able to find his way any- 
where with a glance at the map, but this 
time he owned he had been foiled. Assured 
of the direction, they had walked boldly on, 
and found themselves at one of the city 
gates. Then John had taken his bearings 
afresh, keeping in sight the grand towers of 
the cathedral, and had, after all, got astray 
at a long weary street, that took him into 
the middle of a churchyard, and there 
left him. 

“ And the people are so stupid,” cried 
Madame Reimer with a shrug. 

“They are not so stupid as to help any- 
body without being paid for it,” said 
John. 

And then it turned out that John, in 
despair, had offered a boy thirty pfennings 
to guide him to the post-office; and that 
the boy, after taking him by countless 
turnings, till John, bewildered, had com- 
pletely lost all sense of locality, had brought 
him in triumph to a street letter-box. 

“But,” cried Mrs. John, proud of her 
superior knowledge, “don’t you know, the 
names of the streets running one way are 
painted red, and the other black; that 
ought to have told you.” 

“But, my dear friend,” rejoined madame, 
“when you are in distress, all that fails 
you. You confound the red with the 
black.” 

On the way back to our hotels it came 
over black as night, a storm sweeping up 
the thine valley with startling rapidity, 
while the grand bulk ofthe cathedral, still 
in sunshine, stood out against the inky 
clouds as in the glamour of enchantment, 
and presently a bright forked jet flamed 
across the sky, and thunder rolled out, 





and the rain followed in one broad sheet 
of water. We took refuge at my hotel as 
the nearest. 

The Americans had just come in, the 
young man and his sisters whom I had 
seen that morning. John’s wife, who has 
atalent for sobriquets, atonce christened the 
young man the Drover, because he wore a 
long drugget kind of coat that reached to 
his heels, and was a very fresh hearty- 
looking young man indeed. 

A second party of Americans came in 
immediately afterwards — several young 
men—the leader of whom, the presiding 
elder he might be called, was dark and 
sleek, with curious drab-coloured eyes, a 
tremendous chin and bull neck, and little 
sharp teeth, underhung like a bull-dog’s. 

* Well, ladies,” cried our dark friend, as 
soon as he caught sight of the other party, 
‘have you formed a favourable impression 
of this ancient and poetic city ?” 

From this little effusion, Mrs. John at 
once attached to him the name of the Poet, 
hardly descriptive of the man, but that 
answered for identification. 

And here I must own to a slight dis- 
appointment in the American girls. 

Hitherto, I am sorry for my own sake 
to say, my knowledge of our fair cousins 
has been entirely derived from literature ; 
hence I expected, “ You bet,” or “ Some 
pumpkins,” at the very least in their reply 
to the poet’s address. Instead of that a 
chorus of “Oh yes, indeeds,” and “ Quite 
sos,” and “Simply splendids!” just as if 
they had been so many English girls. 

It had cleared up now with blue sky 
and bright sunshine, and John and his 
attendant dames returned to their hotel 
while I sat down to dinner just opposite 
the Americans. 

They were comparing notes as to what 
they had seen. 

“ And then,” continued the poet, “‘ we 
went over the Church of St. Ursula and saw 
the tomb of the forty thousand virgins.” * 

‘*‘ Jerusalem!” cried the other; “ forty 
thousand! that’s a big square lot. But 
we've been to Saint Jerryon and seen the 
Thebans. How many Thebans was there, 
Jossie t” addressing a sister. 

“Not more than three hundred, I’m 
sure, Samuel,” was the reply. 

Samuel, otherwise the drover, assumed a 
look of care at this. He felt himself put 
in the shade by his companion, and became 





* There were only eleven thousand according to 
tradition. 
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silent and sombre for awhile. But he was 
of a bright hopeful disposition, and pre- 
sently a new idea irradiated his face. 

“‘ Say, Silas, did you count them virgins’ 
bones t” 

“ Well, no,” replied Silas the poet, in no 
way taken aback. “Fact, I don’t rightly 
know how many bones apiece they might 
have had.” 

There was a general laugh at this, but 
the drover’s countenance soon resumed its 
look of care. 

“Say, Jossie,” he said aside to-his sister, 
“we must look around them virgins 
to-morrow.” 

I had promised to go with my friends to 
the cathedral in the evening, but John and 
his wife were too tired; and Madame 
Reimer, who seemed endued with per- 
petual elasticity, was my only companion. 

All was bright and clear outside after 
the storm ; but within the great temple we 
entered into another and more solemn 
world. 

The nave was still lit up by the evening 
light, but the choir was all in deep twilight, 
a taper twinkling here and there in the 
gloom. 

Madame paused at the holy-water stoup, 
and mechanically turned to offer me some 
on the tips of her soft cool fingers; and 
then she sank into a prie-dieu, and her 
identity was lost among the dark forms of 
kneeling worshippers. 

Some kind of service was going on; the 
organ sounded softly, and a sweet clear 
voice thrilled upwards to the vaulted roof. 
And in the clear obscure above soft gleams 
and sparkles of light shone from the 
windows richly dight. And then the organ 
pealed forth inits power; and the voices of 
the choir rose in what seemed a wail of 
supplication. A profound sadness sinks 
into the mind that is yet half pleasurable. 
One seems to share the sorrows of the ages 
past, of the ages that may be to come; 
while one’s own individual portion is lost 
in the general mass. 

It is a relief when a certain dark figure 
rises and glides quietly away, the figure for 
which I am waiting. She, too, has felt the 
influence of the hour, and I notice, when 
we come into daylight again, that her eyes 
are bright with tears. 

Another world too opens in John’s 
brightly-lighted rooms. 

“ Why, you are blinking like owls out of 
darkness !” cries John’s wife briskly. “I 
think John would like a rubber, or perhaps 
you would rather have nap ?” 





“T think the nap I should like best would 
bein bed,” says John, yawning. “I haven’t 
quite got over the dolce far niente yet, my 
boy.” 

And so I pass the rest of the evening in 
the café of the hotel, where the Americans 
are discussing over iced waters the merits 
of their respective passages across the 
Atlantic ; where Germans are deep in the 
mysteries of tinfoiled bottles sunk in ice- 
pails, cr solemnly clinking tall beer glasses. 
And the scene is presided over by an old 
and crusty waiter—crusty to his subordi- 
nates that is, to his customers he is suave 
enough ; and he brings me the “ Illustra- 
tion, Journal Universel,” a whole file of it. 
There is something depressing in looking 
over the back numbers of a newspaper, 
even an illustrated one. And I turn to 
Kladderadatsch, the German Punch, and 
study the three hairs on Bismarck’s head, 
the one irresistible joke of that comic 
publication, till I come across a cartoon 
representing John Bull in top-boots with 
his toes in the air, sat upon by a bulky 
Boer; whereupon I close the volume in 
patriotic indignation and go to bed. 

What a jangling of bells as sunshine 
pours in at the windows! The great bell 
from the Dom, with something sinister in 
its vibrations, for is it not made out of 
French cannon taken in the great war of 
1870? There is something of the captive 
carnivore’s sullen roar in its deep notes, to 
the attentive ear; and innocent little bells 
that have never known anything but peace 
tinkle forth in one perpetual clang this 
bright Sunday morning. There is a general 
conspiracy to take one to high mass at 
half-past nine in the big Dom. The porter, 
an agreeable young fellow, who thinks 
London the finest place in the world, 
especially the East end—“ Dere is life 
dere,” he says—the porter takes it for 
granted that I am going, and urges me 
to breakfast with quite paternal solicitude; 
and John looks in presently fresh and 
jaunty. Has not his wife brought him 
a portmanteau full of things? which isn’t 
quite fair upon me either; and I see 
the ladies waiting on the pavement, 
also irreproachable in costume; but I 
don’t like John’s wife haif so well in 
elaborate attire—a stately kind of simplicity 
suits her best; but Madame Reimersparkles 
all over with a sort of Spanish grace in her 
black silk and lace. She waves her hand 
amicably as she sees me at the window, 
but John’s wife takes no notice. She looks 
gloomy and preoccupied. What can be 
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the matter? No, I won’t go to high mass, 
thank you, I'll watch for your coming out ; 
and so they join the thronging stream of 
people making for the great south door. 
The porter, who seems hurt at my de- 
clining the mass, now suggests that I should 
go tothe museum. “If not religious, you 
must at least be scientific,’ he seemed to 
argue, and I let him deceive himself with 
the notion that I am going there, or I think 
he would carry me off by main force. As 
it is, he goes with me to the first corner to 
show the way, but as soon as he is out of 
sight I make off in another direction. I 
am for the Rhine, the sunny Rhine. It 
seems an age since I have seen it. And 
so along the shady side of streets and 
across hot blazing market-places, some 
transformed and new, others grim and 
ancient with big mountainous houses, their 
steep roofs studded with dormer windows 
like jutting crags, always with Koenig or 
Kaiser presiding in the neighbourhood, 
bland in bronze or rugged in carved free- 
stone, till we come to the bridge of boats. 
And here is the river with its swift strong 
swirl, its broad bosom flecked with the 
shadows of the clouds, and reflecting the 
shining towers of its tributary city. 

“A considerable piece of work, that,” 
said a brisk voice at my elbow. It was the 
poet, who was indicating to a companion the 
huge girder-bridge just below. ‘“ But not 
to equal in grandeur of conception—well, 
say our magnificent South Pacific and 
Central Bridge over the Squadderdash. 
No, sir, but still I do admire the handsome 
way in which they make their bridges 
correspond with the scenery.” 

And the American was right. There is 
something to admire in the efforts made 
along the Rhine railways to soften down 
the rigidity of steel and iron; and this 
huge bridge has a certain grandeur of its 
own—a huge latticework of iron, in which 
carriages, horses, and passengers look like 
so many mice in a cage, while a train glides 
through like a clockwork toy. I tried to 
draw out the poet about the cathedral, but 
he was reticent on the subject. Not being 
able to crush me with any building of 
superior magnitude in his native land, he 
preferred to ignore the noble Dom, till at 
last, brought to bay, he exclaimed : 

“ Yes, sir, there’s a considerable piece of 
freestone worked up in that far-famed 
erection; but if we had that building now 
out to home, it would be far better placed 
in one of our magnificent cities.” And 
seeing amazement and incredulity in the 





face of his interlocutor, otherwise struck 
dumb at the audacity of the proposition : 
“Why, do you ask, sir? Well, the view, 
sir, the view around, from the top of that 
piece of architecture, in our bright and 
sparkling atmosphere, would be far more 
extensive.” 

And with that the poet walked briskly 
away, not waiting for a rejoinder. 

It is pleasant to lounge upon the bridge 
of boats, and feel the rush and swing of 
the current thrilling right through you. 
Here is a raft coming down, smelling 
sweetly of the pine forest. Great is 
the excitement in getting it through, the 
hauling at windlasses, the- loosening of 
big sections of the bridge, and letting 
them swing down stream; then the passage 
of the raft, with its great sweeps at 
stem and stern, oars that are the trunks 
of great trees, and will be the masts of sea- 
going ships by-and-by, each with a little 
swarm of men clinging to it, and urging it 
to and fro with loud cries. A little fleet 
of vessels now goes down, and the crowd of 
would-be passers-by increases at each side } 
of the gap, and then there is hauling and 
pulling again on a much more serious scale 
to work the missing sections together, and 
bolt them up with big beams. Anattempt | 
to take a sketch of the scene is appreciated | 
at once by the flower-boys—German taste 
again ; fancy buying roses from grinning, 
awkward-looking boys !—who flocktogether | 
in an instant to see what is going on. A } 
crowd collects at once, staring stupidly over 
each other’s shoulders, the roadway is | 
invaded, traffic is interrupted ; the artist 
closes his book and saves himself in flight. 

By this time mass must be nearly over, 
and I must get back to the cathedral to | 
look out for my friends. Indeed, just as I 
reach the cathedral square, the old woman | 
who acts as porteress has thrown back the 
little padded door in the great gateway | 
and out come the first drops of the torrent. 
Presently the area in front of the cathedral 
is black with human beings, and the doors | 
are yet welling out people. Look for my 
friends! I may as well look for drops of 
water in the Rhine. Besides, they have pro- 
bably gone out by another door. But 
every other avenue and approach to the 
church is crowded, the Hohestrasse is full 
of people, every street indeed is crammed 
with people, the whole city must have 
turned out. The congregations of the minor 
churches swell the crowd till circulation 
becomes difficult ; a well-dressed crowd, 
as many women as men, with uniforms 
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thickly sprinkling the mass. Certainly the 
Colognists are a church-going people! they 
have been brought up to it, you see, from 
the earliest ages. Cologne is a little Rome, 
with an unbroken ecclesiastical tradition, 
and its inhabitants are hardly to be taken 
as typical Germans; indeed, there is an 
almost French vivacity about the place, 
which adds to its pleasantness. 

I am lucky enough to meet my friends 
promenading with the crowd; John is 
wonderfully gracious, and Madame Reimer, 
too, is smiling and pleasant, but the god- 
dess still retains a gloomy brow and 
scarcely deigns to notice me. In dropping 
behind with Madame Reimer, I venture to 
enquire the reason for this. Madame 
laughs; she has a very pleasant laugh, 
low and sweet ; whereas John’s wife laughs 
rather loudly. 

“Qh, it is all your fault, monsieur, if you 
please, and mine a little morsel perhaps. 
In the first place, we ought not to have 
gone to the cathedral without madame ; in 
the next place, you ought to have stopped 
and played cards. Certainly the evening 
was very triste after you left. But don’t 
flatter yourself that madame regretted your 
company ; it was the cards she missed. Like 
most fair women, poor Amy is a gambler at 
heart—yes, ma chére, I am talking about 
you,” as John and his wife faced about at 
the corner of a quieter street. ‘‘I am saying 
you are a gambler, and that you missed 
your partie last night; but, never mind, 
chérie, we will have one to-night.” 

“What, play on Sunday, Madame 
Reimer!” in a tone of reproach. ‘ No, 
no,” cried John; “we don’t hold with a 
Continental Sunday. I feel as if my 
morale were already a little impaired. 
Amy, I vote we go to the English service 
this afternoon, to make up.” 

Amy’s countenance fell, and she cast an 
imploring look at me. Yes, she could take 
notice of me when she wanted anything 


| done. 


“ John,” I said, rushing into the breach, 


| “it was our compact when we started that 


we should adopt, as much as possible, the 
manners and customs of the regions we 


| travelled through and drop our own.” 


“ Well?” asked John doubtfully. 

“ Well, it is the unfailing practice of the 
élite of Cologne to take their coffee in the 
Zoological or Botanical Gardens.” 

“Exactly,” cried Amy, clasping her 
hands, “and what John nearly always does 
himself on Sundays at home.” 

‘“* Minus the coffee,” said John. 





But he graciously assented to the gardens, 
and we arranged to meet after dinner by 
the bridge of boats, and Amy gave me a 
smile at parting that recompensed me 
amply for any sacrifice of my own tastes in 
the matter. My own inclinations, of course, 
would have taken me to the shrines of the 
Theban martyrs or to view the bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins. 

But the gardens have one advantage : 
they are open half-price on Sundays—half-a- 
mark—whereas the churches make no 
reduction, not if you look around. You 
are free of the services, of course; but 
venture to stroll about and examine details, 
and bang goes, not sixpence merely, but 
the double thereof or more. In fact, 
wherever the English tourist goes, his path 
is infested with traps and gins and pitfalls. 
Damaged photographs, worthless guide- 
books, impossible panoramas, rubbishing 
perfumes—-nothing is too vile to be thrust 
under travellers’ noses at exorbitant prices. 

John, who means to improve his know- 
ledge of German, has just bought a little 
paper-covered book of Travel Talk, pur- 
porting to be published at Mayence, 
“verlag von J. Halenza.” You may judge 
of the utility of this miserable little 
volume, which costs half-a-crown, by the 
fact that the traveller is supposed to be 
travelling post to Paris, complains of the 
number of leagues he is charged, and re- 
marks: “The postmasters always contrive 
to reckon them to their advantage.” 

The railway, indeed, is acknowledged to 
exist, but the traveller confines himself to 
examining the engines, facetiously en- 
quiring as to their number of horse-power, 
remarking, by the way: “It seems to me 
that we are moving forward now with 
a mazing swittness” —a remark that 
cannot be applied to Herr Halenza, nor, 
indeed, to his countrymen generally. 

But this little book proves a great source 
of delight to Madame Reimer. She darts 
upon it like a panther, rends it to pieces, 
so to speak, tears it into shreds, and puffs 
the shreds contemptuously into the air. It is 
a small instalment of “1a revanche,” but 
such as it is, she enjoys it thoroughly. 





TOM. 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS CHAPTER IV. 
THE journey up the coast was a weary 
time for Tom, who felt friendless and 
forlorn. Glad indeed was she when, in 
the early dawn of the morning, she looked 
from the porthole, and saw the light of 
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Durban lighthouse and the grey Bluff 
rising above the white-roofed town. Early 
as it was, she rose with alacrity and 
dressed, for might not Gerald come on 
board to meet her before she was ready ? 
At six o’clock she was up on deck, every 
one of her possessions carefully packed 
and in readiness. The morning was wet 
and misty, and the bar rough. The shore 
looked lovely, to the right the wooded 
Berea, with its white houses and pretty 
villas, and beyond hills covered with the 
pale green of the sugar-cane. To the left 
was the Point with its sands and quay. 
The bar, foaming with white rollers, opened 
into a bay, which ran far up inland, and 
was filled with shipping. The green hilly 
Bluff, with its undulating verdure, growing 
down to the wavelets of the bay, stood 
out on the left, crowned by the flagstaff 
and lighthouse. Tom wondered if Pre- 
toria was as beautiful as Durban, and her 
heart beat high with expectation as she 
thought of the coming meeting with 
Gerald. With glad eyes she looked out 
over the sea, and waited anxiously for the 
boat that should bring her lover. When 
the tug was seen breasting the waves of 
the bar, she leant over the side of the 
vessel to hide the joyous tears that filled 
her eyes, and the excitement which seemed 
to make every pulse throb. As the tug 
neared the vessel, she tried to distinguish 
the stalwart frame and fair bronzed face 
of her lover, but concluded that the mist 
in her eyes prevented her from finding 
him. The tug hove to alongside, and 
those aboard her climbed up the ladder. 
Tom watched them eagerly, and then a 
sudden whiteness overspread her features. 
Gerald was not there. She sank into a 
seat, as if stunned, for some moments, 
while her heart beat so loudly that she 
thought everyone must hear it. It was 
not for long; she remembered soon that 
he might be awaiting her on shore, and she 
stood up again with a new hope in her face. 
A steward came up to tell her that her 
luggage was aboard the tug, and she 
followed him slowly and dreamily. It 
seemed to her hours and hours before they 
passed over the breakers of the bar and 
steamed up the bay to the quay—hours 
ef long trying suspense. Lagerly she 
looked along the quay, but Gerald was 
not there. ‘The sun was burning hot, the 
sand glaring yellow in its rays, and the 
little coolie-boys, in their dresses of red 
and yellow, were waiting to convey the 
passengers’ luggage. 





Tom, her independent spirit still un- 
broken, although there was utter despair 
in her heart, stood amidst her luggage on 
the quay, the sun beating hot on her 
head, and the little coolies surrounding 
her. <A coolie woman, dressed in brilliant 
yellow and green, with jewels in ears and 
nose and rings on her toes, brought her a 
basket of ripe bananas for sale. Tom 
remembers still with accuracy every line of 
the woman’s face, as in moments of great 
anguish we recall the smallest and most 
trivial details. 

The captain of the coasting steamer, a 
bluff but kind specimen of the British 
seaman, noticing her loneliness, came 
towards her. 

“What are your plans, Miss Scott?” 

Tom looked up at him with eyes of 
imploring despair. 

“Tam alone,” she said calmly. “I 
expected my friend to meet me, and—he 
has not come.” 

“Oh! he will be here to-morrow,” said 
the captain, taking in the facts of the case, 
and at once interested in this most charm- 
ing lady in distress. “Let me take you 
to an hotel, or perhaps a quiet boarding- 
house, where you can wait his coming. 
He is sure to be here soon,” he said, looking 
down kindly at Tom’s distressed face. 
‘‘ Keep up your heart.” 

Tom thanked him absently, and as in a 
dream she remembered being whirled in 
the train to Durban, and the arrival at a 
small house in the suburbs. 

Alone in her room, she sat quietly.down, 
and strove to control her emotion. 

“ T must think,” she said calmly, clench- 
ing her hands together. 

“The war! the war! 
where are you? ” 

Then she reviewed the circumstances of 
the case. Surely, if he had been alive and 
well, he would have come? But then that 
might have been an impossibility ; he 
might be shut up in the Transvaal. 

Tom pushed her hair back from her 
eyes and sat up as this thought struck her. 
Of course, now the war had broken out, 
it must be impossible to get through the 
Boer lines. Oh! then he was safe and 
well, only that he could not reach her. 
She must wait, she would wait, knowing 
that he would come to her at last. But 
might he not have sent message or letter ? 
In her ignorance of the state of the case, 
of the difficulty of transport and utter un- 
certainty of posts, Tom fell to wondering 
on this score. Still her mind was satisfied 
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that Gerald would soon be with her, and 
in her innocent heart she thought that 
the English would not take long to settle 
these rebels, and then Gerald would be 
able to come to her. She counted over 
the money in her little purse. She could 
manage quite well for two—three weeks. 
But surely he would come before one had 
passed ? 

So ,Tom’s hopes revived, and she 
appeared at breakfast next day, pale and 
quiet, but calm. Happily for her, the 
boarding-house was very quiet, so that the 
striking peculiarity of her beauty did not 
cause much remark. Captain Jones called 
in the morning. He was prepared to find 
her a weeping and red-eyed martyr, for 
he himself believed that her lover was shut 
up in the Transvaal, and that she would 
not see him for months to come. Tom 
came in smiling bravely, and thanked 
him for his kindness of the previous day. 

“‘T hardly knew what I was doing,” she 
said apologetically. ‘I told you that I was 
expecting a friend. It was the person whom 
I am going to marry—a Mr. Manning.” 

‘“‘ And where is he now ?” asked Captain 
Jones. 

“ Near Pretoria.” 

“Oh! then that accounts for it,” he said 
quickly. ‘ You need be under no appre- 
hension with regard to him. WHe is 
probably in Pretoria, which is now in a 
state of siege.” 

Tom’s face fell. 

“But surely it will not long be be- 
sieged,” she said eagerly. 

“‘ Not if our troops pass the Nek, a very 
difficult pass beyond Newcastle. I don't 
suppose though that they will have much 
difficulty with these rebel troops.” 

“Qh, I hope not,” said Tom, clasping 
her hands ; “ and he will not be in danger?” 

“Qh, none at all,’ said Captain Jones, 
looking down at the eager face of his 
pretty listener, though he conjectured that, 
if young Manning were worth anything 
at all, he would join the volunteers for the 
defence of the town. 

“ And now,” he said, “ Miss Scott, 
should you be in need of any assistance—I 
am always up and down the coast—let me 
know. Or can I do anything for you 
now }” 

He thought, perhaps, that her purse 
might be but slenderly filled, seeing that 
she expected to be met at Durban. 

Tom’s pride rose up in arms, and she 
unconsciously drew herself up with a little 











“Thank you very much, but I am in 
need of nothing.” 

He was fain to take her at her word. 

“But one thing more,” said Tom. 
“* Would a letter be likely to reach him?” 

“Tam afraid there would be very little 
hope, but you might try.” 

Captain Jones left, and Tom sat down 
and wrote a loving little letter to Gerald, 
making light of her troubles, and assuring 
him that she was quite comfortable where 
she was until he could come to her. 

A week flew by, and Tom had grown 
quite accustomed to her life in the pictu- 
resque tropical town, with its wealth of ver- 
dure, its strange medley of coloured races, 
Zulus, Malays, and Coolies. Had she not 
been so sorrowful she would have revelled 
in the picturesque scenery, in the brilliant 
dresses of the coolies, and more than all, in 
the lovely flowers that flourished everywhere. 

Her favourite spot was the garden of 
the house, which looked on to the shores 
of the bay and beyond to the Bluff. 
Seated here on some stones she would 
gaze eagerly ccross the blue wavelets of 
the bay, and far out to where, beyond the 
bar, the ships rolled at anchor under the 
swell of the Indian Ocean. Her late 
experiences had done much to tone down 
the impulsive self-will of our heroine, and 
her face had lost its childish look only 
to gain new depths of expression. 

The week passed, and no Gerald. Then 
another week, in which hope deferred made 
the heart sick, And Tom’s funds grew 
less and less, until she sat down one after- 
noon to think over her plans for the future. 
She looked from her window on to the 
smiling bay; the sun was setting gloriously 
over the tropical verdure of the slopes and 
lighting up a landscape rich and beautiful 
in its fertility. Her thoughts flew back to 
her pleasant English home and the father 
who had reasoned with her. Perhaps for 
the first time she saw that she might have 
been too hasty and imprudent, and yet her 
loyalty to Gerald caused her to feel not the 
slightest repentance of the step she had 
taken. Then she pondered her position 
now ; it might be long before Gerald could 
come to her. What should she do in the 
meantime? She recoiled from the thought 
of taking a place as governess; she wanted 
to be quiet, and felé that she had no heart 
for teaching. She pondered, still racking 
her brain, and then a brilliant idea struck 
her. Mrs. Laurie, the lady who kept the 
boarding-house, had that morning lamented 
the scarcity of servants: the black boy, 
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Sunday, had departed suddenly, leaving 
her with one girl. 

Tom acted immediately on her thoughts, 
and seeking Mrs. Laurie,.explained the 
position she was in, and frankly offered to 
undertake the cooking, and help in such 
light housework as she could, in return for 
board and lodging. As Mrs. Laurie cheer- 
fully closed with the offer, Tom smiled to 
herself as she thought of what Mr. Scott 
would say, were he to see her in her new 
position. With a brave heart she kept 
back the tears that threatened to come, as 
she remembered her utter loneliness. 
Gerald filled her thoughts, and the joy of 
the coming meeting seemed to drive away all 
fear and sorrow. Each day, she said to her- 
self, brought him nearer to her; each day of 
labour and of waiting enhanced the joy 
that would end all. A month flew by and 
still he did not come. Tom, arrayed in a 
dainty apron, was arranging a dish of ripe 
golden bananas, piling them up, and 
standing back to admire her handiwork, 
when Mrs. Laurie entered, bringing with 
her a newspaper which she placed on the 
table. When Tom had finished, she drew 
the paper towards her, and the words, 
“Sortie from Pretoria,” caught her eye. 
She read eagerly, and glanced beyond the 
particulars to the list of killed and wounded 
among the volunteers. 

Wounded—Privates James Paine, T. 
Wood, T. Johnson, ete. 

Killed—Captain James, Lieutenant G. 
Manning. 

The last words seemed to Tom’s mind 
to be written in letters of fire. They 
danced on the page before her. Killed! 

Her eyes dilated and took the agonised 
appealing look of a hunted animal; her 
lithe figure swayed, her little hands 
wavered, clutching the air, and then, with 
a heartrending cry, she sank upon the 
ground in a helpless swoon. 





CHAPTER V. 


MEANWHILE Captain Jones had been up 
and down the coast many times since his 
visit to Tom. He was much interested in 
the pretty young lady, and very uneasy as 
to her welfare. One brilliant Sunday 
morning he rode out from Cape Town to 
Coghill’s Hotel, and as he was leisurely 
taking his lunch, enjoying the fresh air, 
laden with the scents of the Wynberg 
pines, he was accosted by a man whose 
face he seemed to recognise. 

“You are Captain Jones, of the Diver, 
are you not ?” 





The captain assented, and added that he 
thought he remembered the enquirer’s face. 

“Tam Fulbert Moore. I came on board 
your vessel some months ago to say good- 
bye to a fellow-passenger of mine, a Miss 
Scott.” 

The worthy captain rose excitedly and 
grasped Moore’s arm. 

“JT have something to tell you about 
that,” he said eagerly. “ I am very uneasy 
about her.” 

He narrated the whole story of Tom’s 
forlorn position. 

“ And what is more,” added the captain 
eagerly, “I see by to-day’s paper that some 
Manning or other was killed in a sortie from 
Pretoria.” 

Moore’s face flushed with interest and 
excitement, but a supreme pity and tender- 
ness grew in his heart. 

“ Poor darling!” he murmured under his 
breath, but motioned the captain to go on. 

“ She looked so tender and pretty,” said 
the captain feelingly, “and yet she spoke 
up so bravely, and said she knew he would 
come, and refused any offers of help——” 

“She promised to tell me if she needed 
anything,” said Moore. 

“She was too proud to take any from 
me,” said the captain, “and I liked her for 
it. Poor child, what a terrible position 
for her now !” and then Captain Jones went 
off into a tirade on the subject of parents 
letting their daughters go out alone to a 
foreign country, to which Moore hardly 
listened. His thoughts were filled with 
great sorrow for his love, who must be 
suffering so much pain. 

‘*W hat is the earliest steamer for Natal?” 
was his next question. 

“ You are going to her assistance then?” 
asked the captain. 

“At once,” said Moore, “and let me 
thank you now for your kindness to her.” 

Moore had much to think of as he sped 
along to Natal. His love for Tom had grown 
greater, if possible, during his absence 
from her. To him, the blasé tired man, she 
was the embodiment of all that is fresh and 
pure and noble in woman. 

‘‘There is no one like her,” he said to 
himself as he pictured her bright fearless 
face, with its breezy curls of brown hair, 
her frank, innocent eyes, and, above all, he 
remembered her brave, true heart. 

The news of Manning’s death did not 
affect him with relief as at the removal of 
a rival. To do him justice, the thought of 
such a thing never entered his head. His 
love for her was too great for that; he 
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loved her so well that her happiness was 
of more importance than his own. He only 
thought of her sorrow and her loneliness, 
and his heart yearned over her. 

Arrived at Durban, he found the house, 
and was told that she was at home, but 
had been ill, and was only now recovering. 

Moore pleaded for an interview. 

He was shown into the drawing-room, 
which was truly colonial and bare in its 
furniture. He waited some time, and then 
Tom entered. It seemed to Moore that 
the poor room took a new beauty and 
elegance when she appeared. 

She was dressed in black, and Moore 
remarked with pain the change that had 
come over her. Her face was wan and thin, 
and her round ripe beauty had disappeared. 

“You have been ill,” he said as she gave 
him her hand, and he noted with pleasure 
that she welcomed him with a faint smile. 

The sight of one familiar face was sweet 
to her in these days of utter loneliness. 
She had wished to die. Surely she had 
suffered enough, she said to herself, making 
her bitter moan like many another woman, 
who has known the bitterness of loving 
and of losing. She hardly realised the 
sorrow yet, and she answered Moore’s 
remarks dreamily, and with vacant eyes. 

He grew frightened at last. Surely it 
would be better to rouse her from this 
lethargy, yet he dared not probe the wound. 

** When are you starting for home?” he 
asked at last abruptly, and watching the 
effect his words would produce. 

She started, and turned on him with a 
look of helpless reproach in her eyes ; and 
then, as the tide of remembrance swept 
over her, the hopes and purposes with 
which she had started, she said wildly : 

“ Not yet. Oh, not yet!” and passionate 
sobs shook her frame. She leant against 
the mantelpiece in her grief, and as Moore 
remarked her utter depression and sorrow, 
his heart yearned over her, and it was as 
much as he could do to prevent himself 
from snatching her to his breast. 

He took her hand, and in the abandon- 
ment of her sorrow she leant her fore- 
head on his shoulder and sobbed in 
weariness. He did not put his arm round 
her, but his heart beat as he stood beside 
her. He called her by her name, and tried 
to comfort her, and when all his resources 
failed, led her to the sofa. 

She looked up at him in a more natural 
manner, and said : 

“Do not mind me. It does me good. 
Leave me now.” 





So he left her, fully believing that it was 
better the floodgates of her sorrow should 
be unloosed. 

The days passed, and there was no news 
from Pretoria. The defeat of the English 
spread grief and alarm through Natal. 

Moore was frequent in his visits to Tom, 
and by degrees she grew to look for his 
visits almost with pleasure. But her face 
had taken a sad expression, which it could 
never wholly throw off. The bright inde- 
pendent Tom of former days was changed 
into a sad patient girl, whose character, 
tried by cleansing fires, had merged its 
self-will and thoughtlessness into  self- 
controlled strength. She said to herself, 
with the egotism of youth, that her heart 
was broken. 

One evening she and Moore were seated 
on the shore of the bay; they had 
wandered from their walk and were 
watching the coolie fishermen wading 
deep into the water, their scarlet turbans 
gleaming against the blue of the bay. 

“T have written home to tell them—for 
the first time,” said Tom quietly, tracing 
figures on the sand With her umbrella. “I 
must wait until I hear again, and then—I 
shall go back.” 

Her lips were rigidly compressed as she 
uttered the last words. All her hopes 
seemed buried in Durban. 

Moore gazed at her sweet face, and, as 
she sat beside him, she looked so young, so 
forlorn, so sad, that the whole ee of 
his love rose up and would not be con- 
trolled. He cast himself down on the sand 
in front of her. 

“Let me protect you, let me help you, 
my love, my love! You are lonely, let me 
comfort you! I do not expect your love. 
I know that is out of the question. I 
only ask you to let me love you, and make 
you happy. I love you so, that my whole 
heart is at your feet. Oh Tom, have 
mercy upon me!” he cried, looking up in 
her white face with yearning passion in 
his dark eyes. “Oh, come to me, my 
darling, and you shall never regret it !” 

He paused, and Tom looked wonder- 
ingly down at him. She did not answer, 
her eyes wandered to the misty hills. 

No one wanted her, she said to herself ; 
it was a great temptation. She was alone 
and forlorn; they did not want her at 
home ; here was one whose society was 
pleasant to her, one who loved her more 
than all the world beside. She wavered. 

Moore, still kneeling at her feet, saw her 
indecision, and grasped her hand. Even as 
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he did so, the temptation passed, and she 
rose up with an almost appealing cry of : 

“No, I cannot, I cannot. Do not ask 
me. Oh Gerald, my love, my love!” 

Her distress was so evident that he was 
fain to leave her, and went home with the 
look of a man who has ventured and lost 
his all, 

It was not till some weeks had passed 
that he again saw Tom, when he ventured 
to call. She received him quietly. 

“T have heard from my father,” she said 
with an effort. 

“ They will prepae to meet you then ?” 
said Moore with a jealous feeling. 

“ No,” answered Tom quietly. 

“ Not receive you!” ejaculated Moore. 

Tom struggled with emotion, and 
answered : 

“T left home against my father’s will. 
He writes to me kindly, but——” and 
then she broke down “I am very lonely,” 
she said; “what need have I to live? 
There is no one in the wide world who 
wants me.” 

“There is one,” cried Moore eagerly. 
“Oh Tom! will you not consent to be my 
wife? I will guard you, love you always, 
nothing shall ever harm you. Oh, my 
love, listen to me !” 

The temptation came again to Tom, and 
this time she was too weak to battle with it. 

“ Then so be it,” she answered wearily, 
ceasing to struggle against what seemed to 
her an inevitable fate. “I have no 
heart to give you—you know that—you 
must be content without. I am very lonely, 
and you are kind to me.” 

So they were engaged, and the world of 
Durban was delighted with the romance. 

One day Moore asked Tom whether she 
would object to the wedding taking place 
shortly, and at Durban. 

Tom started, and turned on him proudly 
and angrily. 

“ Surely not yet!” she said; and then, as 
if recollecting herself, the light of anger 
died from her eyes, and she acquiesced, 
quietly accepting her fate. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE eve of the wedding-day had come. 
It was a brilliantly hot day, when only the 
Kaffirs and coolies, in their light and 
scanty clothing, seemed to retain any 
spark of energy. The white people gasped 
and groaned, and the mosquitoes revelled 
in their blood. The very sand seemed to 
glow with heat, and to burn the feet of 
those who trod it. The evening had come, 





the bare-legged Kaffirs were returning from 
their work, the strong African sun was 
leaving its strange and speedy twilight, 
and the glow from the west was still 
reflected on the bay. Moore, arrayed in 
the cool white dress which all Europeans 
adopt in the great heat, was enjoying a 
cigar outside the hotel. A cool south-east 
wind, called the ‘ Doctor,” was just 
springing up to refresh the jaded frames of 
the Durban people. 

There was a triumphant appearance 
about Moore that night, the pride of a 
happy love lurked in his eyes, and dreams 
and visions of bliss were conjured up in 
the smoke of his cigar as it curled upwards 
through the air. 

He was happy now, for was not to- 
morrow the day when he would marry the 
girl he loved ? That her love was not his did 
not trouble him much; he hoped that the 
lapse of time and his love and care would 
win hers in the end. ; 

He was roused from his dreams by the 
arrival of a carriage, which drove in hot 
haste to the door of the hotel, and a man 
sprang out. Moore started as the new- 
comer passed him with flying steps. 
Through the dusk he thought he recognised 
the features, and idly ransacked his brain 
to discover where. As he was occupied 
thus, he heard the stranger talking loudly 
inside the hotel. The man at the bar 
answered him : 

“Miss Scott, sir? 
House.” 

Moore started violently this time, and 
was rushing precipitately into the hotel, 
when his progress was impeded and he 
was almost knocked backwards by the 
young man, who, with a hasty “Beg 
pardon,” went on his way, and was lost in 
the darkness. 

Moore recovered himself, and restrained 
his impulse to pursue the stranger. With 
the speed of lightning his thoughts flashed 
back to where he had seen that face— 
surely in Tom’s pocket-book! Passing as 
his glimpse had been, the features were 
photographed on his memory. And as he 
remembered this, his hopes died within him. 
Not dead—his rival not dead! He dashed 
his cigar away. 

“She is mine now,” he said savagely, 
and strode in the direction of the house. 

His heart was full of jealous wrath, and 
curses were on his lips. A great hatred 
rose within him for this smooth-faced, fair- 
haired rival. But she was his own now— 
she was to marry him to-morrow—nothing 
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should separate them now. He hurried on 
through the darkness, with wild thoughts 
roused in his breast. And then again 
Tom’s face rose up before him in its rosy 
gladness and modest pride, as he remem- 
bered it on board the ship, when she had 
told him of her lover. A spasm of jealousy 
stung Moore to the quick. 

He hurried on, and reached Bellevue 
House. As he went up the path he 
noticed that the door was open, and that 
the light from the room flashed through 
across the pathway. He paused and looked 
within, with an almost savage look in his 


dark eyes. He felt like some murderer 
who watched in the darkness to steal upon 
his pre 

For the first time he saw Gerald 


distinctly, and he was fain to confess that 
his rival was a handsome man. He was 
standing before Tom, his bronzed face 
eager and earnest, his eyes reproachful and 
passionate, speaking to her in low fervid 
tones. Moore noticed that his arm was in 
a sling. 

Kneeling before him, her face hidden in 
her hands, her whole form expressive of 
entreaty, was Tom. She raised her face, 
and then Moore saw that her eyes were 
fuil of a passionate, hopeless love. 

Gerald was saying : 

“And is it thus you greet me, Tom? 
What is it that has come between us. You 
do not speak to me—you only weep and 
say, ‘Too late!’ What is this? In the 
name of [Ieaven do not trifle with me. 
Why is it too late? Oh, my darling, speak 
tome! Don’t kneel there and gaze at me 
so strangely.” 

Tom heeded him not, only knelt still, 
as if asking his forgiveness. 

“Oh Gerald!” she cried, clasping her 
hands in entreaty. “I am going to be 
married to-morrow.” 

“To me, yes,” said Gerald, winding his 
arm round her resisting form. 

“No, no,” she cried, with a bitter wail ; 
“not to you. I have promised 

“Good Heaven! have you forgotten me 
already ?” cried the young man, stepping 
back in horror. 

Tom answered not; but the look of 
agony in her eyes overcame the passionate 
anger of the watcher outside. 

There came to him a holier, gentler 
thought, of pure self-sacrifice, of the true 
unselfishness of love, which should only 
hope to make her happy. 

Obeying his good impulse, he walked into 
the room and stood between them. 








Tom clasped her hands on her breast, and 
waited for what he had tosay. No agony, 
she thought, could be worse than that she 
had already suffered. 

“ She is yours,” said Moore, with a new 
and tender light in his dark face, as Gerald 

gazed on him in angry surprise ; “she has 
never been any other's. She was to have 
been mine, but now all that is over. It 
was only a happy dream.” 

He took her hand and wrung it so that 
she cried out with pain, and then he dis- 
appeared, going out into the darkness, 
while they were ieft in the light of happy 
love. He saw Gerald stretch out his arms. 
He saw Tom nestle into them like a dove 
that has found its rest, and then fled 
away, hardly trusting himself to stay. 

So ended Fulbert Moore’s dreams. Per- 
haps in after years, as he reviewed this 
episode in his life, he repented not that he 
had been enabled to come out of that sore 
temptation; to wreck his own happiness for 
the suke of theirs. He was sad, but it was 
with a manly sadness, and his life was 
never so empty as before. 





THE VOLUNTEERS AT WINDSOR. 

THERE are some people who pride them- 
selves on possessing the power of waking 
in the morning at any hour they may fix 
upon the night before, and they make use 
of such terms as “ unconscious cerebration” 
to explain how it’s done. To some extent 
I have this faculty myself, and I have often 
said, perhaps in rather a self-sufficient way, 
to friends who declare they cannot wake 
without being called: “My dear fellow, 
why don’t you exert your will? Will, in 
this matter, is everything. As you are 
undressing, make up your mind firmly to 
open your eyes at a particular hour. Let 
there be no hesitation about it. Say to 
yourself: ‘At such an hour I will get up,’ 
and I assure you that precisely as the hands 
of your watch point to that hour, you will 
open your eyes and step nimbly out of bed.” 
And so I have often found it. But on the 
night of last Friday week, sleep visited me 
only in spells of an hour each, which towards 
Saturday morning ran down to periods of ten 
minutes. The fact was, I was too excited 
to sleep well. Throughout the night rang 
in my ears the words: “ Her Majesty has 
graciously signified her intention of holding 
a Review of her faithful Volunteers in 
Windsor Park on Saturday, July 9th,” and 
the images which these phrases aroused 
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banished repose from the pillow of many a 
citizen soldier. I speak not here of the 
fine country corps who came to the review- 
ground after long night journeys, and who 
travelled back to Cumberland and Wales, 
some of them, immediately the Review was 
over. They did good work—more, a great 
deal, than most of the London Volunteers— 
but if the reader will peruse to the end this 
record of an individual’s experience, he 
will find that there was at least one 
metropolitan corps to which the Great 
Windsor Review was more than a mere 
pleasure-trip. 

Great was the labour expended over- 
night on accoutrements and commissariat 
arrangements, for, with a rendezvous fixed 
for eight A.M. on the Thames Embankment, 
nothing could safely be left till the morning. 
First, the havresack was to be well filled 
with provisions for the whole day, and on 
the question, “what to take to eat,” the 
diversity of opinion was extraordinary. Here 
is a list forwarded to me by a friend as 
representing his supplies, and as a hint to 
me in the furnishing of my own: “ One 
flask of neat whisky, one tumbler, one 
knife, three hard-boiled eggs, sandwiches, 
two large rolls, half a pound of almonds 
and raisins, half a pound of Osborne 
biscuits, one lemon, ons quart of cold tea, 
one plum-cake (sliced) !” It need scarcely be 
added that this young gentleman was a re- 
cruit, and that ho carried back most of his 
supplies. Rump steak, ready cooked, was 
the favourite fare with some men; chicken 
in tins was a form of pabulum patronised 
by some; others preferred the simple sand- 
wich and the homely boiled egg. Cake, of 
course, was taken in considerable quantity, 
and raisins were chewed by a few who 
remembered and knowingly quoted Sir 
Henry Thompson’s saying: “ Whenever I 
feel fagged I eat a raisin.” A good plump 
lemon found a place in most havresacks, 
for nothing is more refreshing when a 
man’s throat and tongue are dry. With 
regard to the liquor to be carried in the 
water-bottles, there was again ample scope 
for the play of individual eccentricity. Beer 
was avoided by common consent; cold 
tea was the beverage most favoured, and to 
this many added brandy and lemon. Lime- 
juice was popular, and so was lemonade ; 
and from these conventional liquids there 
was a decline to all sorts of strange fluids, 
of which, perhaps, the oddest is a cold 
solution of Liebig’s extract of meat, “ very 
sustaining,” as its inventor informed me, 
though his face twisted into a queer ex- 





pression, something like a gurgoyle on an 
ancient church, after he had swallowed 
some of the mixture. 

Besides his food and drink, the Volunteer 
has many other things to look to on such 
an occasion as this. First, he gets his rifle 
into thorough order. Heplaces a sixpence in 
the breech and surveys the barrel by means 
of the light reflected from the convenient 
coin. Specks here and there announce the 
presence of rust. Tow, rangoon-oil, and 
a diligent application of the cleaning-rod 
soon set that to rights. Turpentine and 
brick-dust make the brass resplendent, 
and a wipe down with a dry rag all over 
leaves the weapon fit for inspection by the 
C. O. himself. Some furbishing bestowed 
on the bayonet brings that instrument up 
to the greatest pitch of deadly brightness. 
Then he looks to the various straps of his 
uniform, sees that all the buttons are on his 
gaiters, and lays out everything ready for 
the morning. : 

In London, when the sun is low, 
The Volunteers begin to show, 


And Windsor’!! see a brilliant sight 
When summer sun is at its height. 


So murmured in my ear a brother-in- 
arms, who flatters himself he has a turn 
for extempore parody, just as we arrived 
on the Thames Embankment, having picked 
up numerous members of our corps on 
the way down. I was lifting my rifle with 
a view to letting the butt fall on his toe 
as an expression of adverse criticism on 
his lines, when the order was given to 
fallin. Already the markers of the yarious 
companies had taken up their positions, 
and as each man fell carefully into his 
place, according to his height, we flattered 
ourselves we made a good show. Our 
uniform, “‘a harmony in grey and silver,” 
was becoming and soldierlike, the straps of 
the havresack and water-bottles crossing 
the opposite shoulders looked decidedly 
well, and the rolled grey cape worn over 
all completed an equipment which is, to 
my mind, the prettiestworn by any English 
Volunteer corps. And so it should be; 
for the discerning reader has doubtless 
recognised in the above description the 
well-known Artists’ Corps (technically the 
20th Middlesex), one of the best-officered, 
most efficient, and hard-working Volunteer 
corps, commanded by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, P.R.A. (who, with A. J. Lewis and 
J. E. Millais, was among the earliest 
Volunteer ensigns and lieutenants), and 
admitted by universal testimony after the 
march-past to have surpassed—well, well; 
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my esprit de corps must not run away with 
my modesty. Let me return from the 
general to the individual. The names 
being taken, and other preliminaries 
settled, the word ‘Fours right!” was given, 
the big drum rolled out a series of martial 
notes, the fifes chimed in, the whole volume 
of sound suddenly developed into a brisk 
marching air, and with heads up and elastic 
step we were off. 

At Waterloo Station everything was 
admirably arranged. Staff-officers were on 
the spot to see to the punctual sending 
off of the trains; troughs with limpid 
water abounded; there was precision and 
smartness, but no hurry; and by nine 
o’clock we were on our way to Datchet. 

Immediately on our arrival the work of 
the day began. Advantage had been taken 
of this occasion for the Artists to undergo 
their annual inspection, as well as to take 
part in the Review. Hence our early depar- 
ture from London, hence the appearance of 
Colonel Moncrieff and another mounted 
officer in a large field, into which we were 
marched immediately after leaving the train. 
The annual inspection is a trying thing for 
most Volunteer corps. Nothing but death 
or mutilation is allowed to keep the men 
away. The consequence is that many 
comparatively raw members are in the 
ranks, and their little freaks sometimes 
jeopardise the reputation of even a veteran 
corps. However, all went merry as a 
marriage-bell. We marched past with 
precision, we fired deadly volleys, we 
prepared to receive cavalry, we went 
through evolutions of all sorts. Colonel 
Moncrieff looked on critically, and after a 
good spell of hard work, our inspection 
was over, and the Colonel was good enough 
to address a few words of praise to us. 
“ Pile arms!” was now the command, and 
immediately the rifles were piled in 
symmetrical rows, and the men were 
allowed to fall out. 

Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 

With slackened bit and hoof of speed? 

It is one of the quartermaster’s assistants, 
an advance-guard to herald the approach 
of the provision-waggon, which at this 
moment came at a gay trot along the dusty 
road. By this time all the havresacks 
were open, dinner was spread on news- 
papers, and each fell upon his food with 
an appetite none the less keen for the fact 
that many had had no breakfast. 

The sun was bright, but its heat was tem- 
pered by a pleasant breeze, and the grim 
jokes with which the men greeted each 
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other at the rendezvous in the early morn- 
ing, such as: “ Ready to die of sunstroke 
to-day, old fellow?” could do no further 
duty. Bread and cheese and beer were 
liberally served out to all from the waggon, 
but few were compelled to fall back on the 
Government liberality, as private enterprise 
proved amply sufficient to cope with the 
occasion. Dinner over, tobacco played its 
soothing part, and song animated and in- 
spired us. All too soon the bugle rang out. 
Fatigue-parties gathered up the scraps, the 
pieces of newspaper, and the empty bags, 
and cast them into the hedges. The beer- 
tins were returned to the waggon, and 
the order was, “Stand to!” Arms were 
unpiled, the band struck up, and again 
we were on the march, this time to the 
review-ground, vii the pontoon-bridge. 
A very odd thing to walk over was that 
pontoon-bridge. It kept the promise of 
solidity to the eye, but broke it to the 
foot. Although step was broken before the 
bridge was reached, the structure wavered 
with the queerest motion, and to the 
numerous occupants of boats on the river 
it must have seemed as if each passing 
regiment had eaten of that root which 
caused so much trouble to the army of the 
ancient conqueror, but that in our case it 
had produced, instead of sickness, a gentle 
intoxication. 

The daily papers have all enlarged on 
the perfection of the arrangements in 
Windsor Park, and anything I could say 
here would only be an echo of their com- 
mendations. Without a single halt we 
marched direct to our position, to find 
ourselves brigaded with the London Scot- 
tish and the Inns of Court, ofttimes before 
our companions-in-arms upon the tented 
field. Piling of arms, opening of havre- 
sacks, application to water-bottles, and 
small strolls among the trees passed the 
time pleasantly enough. Many lay down, 
and took this opportunity of resting before 
the coming fatigues of the march-past. 
Soon a whisper of “Ice in the rear for 
those who want it,” drew everyone towards 
the waggon. There, sure enough, was a 
good supply of ice, plenty for everyone. 
Some sucked it, others broke it up and 
put it into their water-bottles, others again 
applied blocks of it to the tops of their 
skulls. Nor was this a needless precaution, 
for the ambulance-waggon had been busy, 
and seventy slight cases of sunstroke were 
reported in the First Division alone. 
Unusually early rising, absence of breakfast, 
brisk marches in tight uniform and heavy 
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accoutrements under a sun that is warm 
though not fierce, is enough to try the 
mettle of the weaker Volunteers. A capital 
opportunity this for the different corps to 
criticise each other, for everyone roamed 
about as he liked for a time. A very good 
set of men, on the whole, we pronounced 
ourselves to be; undersized and slouching 
some, and too apt to pass officers without 
a salute; but, considering everything, well 
set-up and well drilled. 

A magnificent line of Horse Guards 
winding under the trees warned us that 
the hour was approaching. A booming 
gan announced that it had come Each 
man fell into his place, and a short march 
took us to our final position on the 
review-ground. There were the masses 
of spectators opposite, so far away that 
there was not the remotest possibility 
of recognising the mothers, brothers, and 
friends who were there to see how their 
Volunteers acquitted themselves. Never 
mind; we were nearer to them in the 
march-past, and though at that trying 
moment we could not, of course, see them, 
we hoped they would single us out from 
our comrades. Lying down and getting 
up again, springing to “ Attention” at false 
rumours of the approach of the Duke of 
Cambridge, and “ Standing easy,” were 
now the chief amusements, and one gota 
little tired of inaction. The stream of con- 
versation was apt to flag, or to dribble 
away into chaff. For a time we got some 
fun out of seeing our officers called out, 
sized, and “ dressed ;’ and here and there 
some smart sergeant, catching sight of a 
derangement in some man’s uniform, darted 
on him to rectify it. All this while large 
black clouds had been rolling up, and loud 
fears were expressed that the march-past 
would be spoilt by a shower. “ There! I 
felt a drop on my nose!” cried an alarmist, 
and a shudder ran through the ranks. 
Happily the clouds we so much dreaded 
did not break just then. They came at 
the right time to form a screen from the 
heat which threatened to be excessive, and 
they induced strange atmospheric effects. 
The grass grew greener, and the spectators 
seemed to come nearer to us. Presently 
the long-expected Duke of Cambridge 
really came in sight, and passed down our 
line with a brilliant staff. At last the first 
gun of the Royal Salute announced that 
the Queen had left the Castle. On the 
right we could see the carriages defiling 
along the lines of troops to the rear, and 
not long after Her Majesty was scanning 





our own ranks, with the Duke of Cambridge 
riding by her side, pointing out the various 
corps. “ These are the artists; a very 
smart set of men.” These, the report 
afterwards was, were the words used by 
the Duke as the Royal party passed us ; 
but whether they were really uttered by 
the Commander-in-Chief, or only put into 
his mouth by a too-vain Volunteer, will 
probably never be known. 

But the march-past was the occasion for 
which every man reserved himself. Form- 
ing fours to the right, a few minutes’ 
marching, with occasional halts, brought 
us to the limits of the review-ground. A 
left wheel, and afew minutes’ more march- 
ing carried us forward to the line on which 
the march-past was taking place. Here 
the formation of fours was abandoned for 
that of quarter-column. Now the critical 
moment had arrived. Our reputation 
depended on our behaviour during the 
next quarter of an hour. The rifles are all 
at the shoulder—the most trying position 
—and some men slip their fingers through 
the trigger-guard, instead of round it, to 
get a better grip. We are advancing 
at a good swinging march, and a panting 
whisper, “Left, left!” runs along the 
ranks. Every man steps out well, and 
each has a firm hold with the fingers of 
his disengaged left hand on the sleeve of 
the man next him. 

Weare nearing the Queen. On the right 
hand the crowd cheers lustily. We march 
like automata, and a strange feeling comes 
over me that I have been marching thus 
for several months, and shall so continue 
for as many months more. In front I see 
the shining helmet of our Colonel, and I 
think of Ivry, the oriflamme and “the 
helmet of Navarre.” 

The Queen’s carriage comes nearer and 
nearer. I should like to have a good look 
at her, but dare not turn my head. As 
the leading companies go by the Duke 
of Cambridge points out someone, perhaps 
Sir Frederick Leighton or Captain Val 
Prinsep, who, as everyone knows, exhibited 
at the Academy a sweet little picture of 
Lord Lytton proclaiming Her Majesty 
Empress of India. 

I just glance to the right, see that the 
Queen is smiling, and looks pleased, and 
the Royal carriage is left behind. 

Our task is half over. Another few 
minutes and we approach the farther end 
of the review-ground ; a left wheel at the 
double, and we have left the spectators 
behind, and are on the way out of the park. 
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We reached Datchet after a roundabout 
march, during which we all speculated as 
to how we did, and fancy we came out of 
it pretty well. The Colonel, anyhow, is 
highly pleased. At Datchet the men who 
returned to London fell out to go to the 
railway station ; the rest of us marching 
merrily on to sleeping quarters at Slough. 

It must have been about eight o'clock 
when we reached our destination at Slough. 
A large field with two huge tents and 
various substantial outbuildings ; these were 
our quarters. Arms piled, havresacks, 
water-bottles, capes, and belts taken off, 
the whole corps betook itself to wash. 
Every man had his own kit sent down by 
road, consisting of all toilette necessaries, 
change of linen, socks, etc. Washing, 
therefore, was accomplished with much 
thoroughness and freedom over large tubs 
filled from a neighbouring tap, and then 
everyone was ready for dinner. But as 
malignant fate would have it, dinner was 
by no means ready for us. The local 
caterers had made some strange miscalcula- 
tion, and nothing was complete. 

However, we did not let this trouble us 
much. Each company selected a tree to 
stand under, and each company held its 
own “social.” “Simon the Cellarer,” 
the “ Vicar of Bray,” and many other good 
old airs rose from different quarters of the 
encampment, and thus the time was passed 
till half-past ten, when diuner was at last 
to be had. Even then, however, only half 
of us could eat at once, and when all had 
finished you may depend there was little 
left. 

How wretched is that man who, after 
a day of labour, seeks rest and seeks 
it in vain. That was my lot on Satur- 
day night. Two hours’ sleep snatched 
amid disturbances of all sorts is not 
enough to refresh a man after an arduous 
day’s work, and to fit him for another. 
Yet few of us had more than that. 
For my part, I considered myself at first 
very well off when I found that I was 
to sleep on clean straw in a disused 
malthouse. “ Lights out!” had sounded, 
and, despite some noisy fellows in the 
far corner, everyone was settling down 
to sleep. But inroads of new comers, who 
tumbled over their sleeping comrades, 
terrific snores from some, and loud jokes 
and laughs from others, soon put sleep out 
of the question. 

Towards morning, too, it grew very 
cold, and everyone was willing to turn out 
shortly after three. To our surprise every 





convenience awaited us. A huge malt 
tank made an excellent swimming-bath ; 
there were several shoeblacks and a barber, 
and as we all dawdled over dressing it was 
fully five before the wholecamp was washed, 
shaved, and polished. From five to nine 
was a weary time, during which hunger 
claimed us for its own. Some untiring 
spirits, however, began the day by tossing 
the caber! Even at six the sun was fierce, 
and the shade of the trees was welcome. 
Thither I betook myself, and dreamed a 
dream or two until awakened by a strange 
shout, which I gradually interpreted to be 
this, uttered together by many voices, with 
a distinct pause between each word : 

“ We—do—not— require—any—dinner 
—or — any —tea—but—we—want—some 
—breakfast !” 

Rest, perturbed souls, breakfastis at hand, 
and in the distance a vision of luncheon 
at Gunnersbury Park, where the Baroness 
Rothschild has promised to receive you. 

It was six o’clock on Sunday evening 
before the Artists were dismissed near the 
Uxbridge Road Railway Station. On 
Sunday we took train from Datchet to 
Kew, spent the afternoon in the beautiful 
gardens of the hospitable Baroness Roths- 
child, and thence marched into town. 

A good two days’ work, rich in instruc- 
tion to those ready to learn, cementing the 
friendship between officers and men, and 
teaching to all lessons of patience and 
endurance. 

Does any member of the Peace Society, 
on reading this round unvarnished tale, 
hold up his hands in deprecation, and 
accuse us of vapouring and bravado, of 
defying before we are threatened, and of 
putting yet farther back into the future 
the time when men shall dwell together in 
peace and unity? To such we will say, 
with Uncle Toby: “What is war when 
fought upon principles of liberty and upon 
principles of honour—what is it but the 
getting together of quiet and harmless 
people, with their swords in their hands, 
to keep the ambitious and the turbulent 
within bounds ?” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

“WHERE am I?” 

“Hush, dear, you must not try to 
speak just yet. You are with me, and 
quite safe.” 

“ Jane, is it not?” 
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still.” has taken the house they had.” 


Helen obeyed, with a curious languor, 
and a sort of suspension of thought. She 
had no distinct knowledge of what had 
occurred, but she did not particularly care ; 
she was too weak to concern herself about 
anything. Jane Merrick, anxiously watch- 
ing her on her recovery from the prolonged 
fainting fit that had followed her recogni- 
tion of her friend, and during which she 
had been taken in a carriage to Madame 
Morrison’s apartment, presently had the 
relief of seeing her fall into a deep and 
tranquil sleep. 

“She will do quite well,” said the 
English doctor who had been sent for, and 
who fancied he had seen his young patient 
before, but could not remember where, or 
under what circumstances. “She wants 
nothing but rest and quiet. There’s 
nothing wrong with her.” 

“It is very strange that she should faint 
dead off, like that, at the sight of an old 
friend! She must be in a very weak state, 
don’t you think so, Dr. Macgavan ?” 

“No. She has no appearance of ill- 
health ; the cause is in the mind I should 
say. Who is she? I have certainly seen 
her somewhere.” 

‘She is an old friend of mine, her name 
is Helen Rhodes, and her story is a sad 
one. Her father died suddenly in India, 
and she was, not adopted exactly, I should 
say taken up, by people of the name of 
Townley Gore. They must be proud, 
unkind people, for poor Helen has quite 
given me up, I have not heard anything of 
her for months, and I know that was 
not her own doing. I had no idea that 
Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore were in 
Paris, though the lady is one of my aunt’s 
customers,” 

“They are not in Paris ; at least I think 
not.” 

“ But they must be, doctor ! How could 
Helen be here if they were not?” 

“Ah! I cannot say anything about 
that. I remember now, it was at their 
house in the Avenue du Bois that I saw 
your pretty friend. Mr. Townley Gore 
had an obstinate fit of gout, and I saw him 
almost daily. But he left Paris two 
months ago. I had some trouble to prevent 
his going away before I considered it safe ; 
there was some pressing matter of business 
on hand, and madame preceded her hus- 
band. I presume the young lady accom- 
panied her; but I know the whole party 
returned to England, for a friend of mine, 





“T wish I knew where they are. They 
will be alarmed about Helen. If I could 
just get her to tell me the address, I could 
send a message to relieve their minds at 
once. I thought there might be a card or 
a letter in her pocket, and that we could 
have taken her to her home, but there is 
nothing of the kind.” 

“Don’t wake her for that, or any pur- 
pose. She will not sleep long, and she will 
wake quite well. Give her a bouillon and 
some wine, and you may then take her 
home with perfect safety.” 

So saying, Doctor Macgavan, a cheery 
gentleman, so unmistakably British of 
aspect that he might have seen Paris for 
the first time that day, but who had in 
reality practised medicine in that city for 
twenty years, took his leave. 

Jane Merrick seated herself by the side 
of the bed on which they had laid Helen, 
and gazed thoughtfully at the fair young 
sleeper. The months that had passed since 
they parted had wrought a great change 
in Helen’s looks, a change of a kind for 
which Jane Merrick instinctively sought a 
moral cause. 

“She has not been happy,” so said Jane 
to herself as she noted the pensive ex- 
pression into which the delicate features 
settled themselves in sleep: the slight 
darkening of the eyelids and depression of 
the cheeks, the occasional faint quivering 
of the lips and the deep sigh with which a 
change of position was accompanied. ‘“ She 
has not been happy. The wonderful piece 
of good fortune, as I took it to be, has not 
proved so real as it looked. Would it have 
been better for her if she had never had 
any chance except that which my good 
aunt offered her? How has she been 
treated? I tried to think that these people 
were right in dividing her from me; accord- 
ing to their notions I could not blame 
them ; but she looks as if she had had 
something more than that to bear. She 
is not the ‘bonnie bird’ of our old days 
at the Hill House, and she would not 
have fainted on seeing me, if the surprise 
had not been a painful one. No embarrass- 
ment, no fear that I should resent her 
submission to the will of her protectors 
would have produced such an effect as 
that. Something has happened to her; 
something is gravely wrong with her ; and 
come what will, I lose sight of her no more.” 

Helen turned her head upon the pillow, 
and let her left arm fall over the edge of 
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the bed. Very gently Jane Merrick took 
the small white hand in hers. There were 
two or three simple rings on the fingers, 
and among them, one at sight of which 
Jane started. It was a thick plain gold 
ring, an “alliance ” of the English fashion, 
and worn on the “ wedding-finger.” What 
did this mean? It might be accident ; the 
ring might be the wedding-ring of Helen’s 
mother; though Jane had never seen 
Helen wear, or heard her speak of such a 
ring, and she might not know that it 
ought not to be worn thus; or it might 
mean that Helen was herself a wife. In 
that case, Helen must have left Jane 
ignorant of the fact of her own free will, 
the power of Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore 
over her existing no longer. There was 
a sharp pang of pain in the thought, 
and Jane gently released the passive hand 
from her hold. Was she married, and 
unhappy? With the instinct of her sex 
and her calling, Jane scanned Helen’s 
attire. There might be much to learn 
from that. Her dress was very simple and 
inexpensive, neatly put on, and not 
unbecoming; but it was the garb of 
mourning, and not an article that composed 
it was new. Her gloves and boots had 
been taken off when Madame Morrison and 
Jane laid her onthe bed. The gloves were 
mended, the boots were worn. The few 
rings, not one of them valuable, and a pin, 
with which her light mantle was fastened, 
formed her only ornaments. Jane examined 
the pin. It was a fine cameo, engraved 
with the head of Apollo, surrounded by 
a laurel-wreath in green enamel, beautifully 
wrought. 

“That pin belonged to a man,” said 
Jane to herself, as she replaced it in the 
mantle. ‘It is a scarf-pin. The wedding- 
ring is her own. Helenis married. Poor 
child ! poor child !” 

She resumed her place and waited. Half 
an hour later Helen woke, and looked 
around. Her eyes were bright; her intelli- 
gence was all alive. She sat up and 
pushed back her loosened hair. Then 
Jane stepped gently forward, and said : 

‘‘You are better now, dear Helen, and 
the first thing to be done is to send word 
to your home that you are safe. Time has 
been lost already, but the doctor would not 
allow you to be disturbed. Tell me your 
address. Mr. Townley Gore’s, is it not ? 
I will send off a messenger at once. You 
must remain here for some hours yet.” 

Jane was inexpressibly shocked and 
startled by the effect which her words 





produced. Helen sprang to the ground, 
and catching hold of the rail of Jane’s 
chair, said hurriedly: 

“T cannot, I cannot. Do not detain me, 
do not ask me any questions, but let me 
go at once. Thank you, thank you a 
thousand times. I don’t know what made 
me so ill. I don’t know what happened to 
me exactly. I cannot stay with you now. 
I cannot tel! you anything now. Another 
time, perhaps. I must, 1 must go.” 

‘‘Alone! And after having been so ill! 
It is impossible! Be reasonable, Helen. 
What is the matter with you? What have 
I done to you? If you are forbidden by 
Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore to see me, 
so be it ; but at least you may let me take 
you home. Indeed you must. You are 
unfit to leave this house alone, and nothing 
shall make me let you do it. My aunt will 
be back in a few minutes. She will say 
tine same.” 

Helen stood clinging to the chair and 
trembling. She looked wildly round her, 
like a creature hunted or newly imprisoned. 
She passed her hand across her forehead, 
and drew her breath with a gasp. 

“Dearest Helen,” said Jane, attempting 
to take her hand, but Helen withdrew it, 
“don’t look afraid of me. Is there any- 
thing very wrong with you? You were 
frightened when you saw me to-day. 
Why? Remember all we were to each 
other for so long, remember what we 
promised each other when we parted, and 
tell me what is wrong with you. Are you 
unhappy? Are they unkind to you?” 

“They? Whom?” 

“ The Townley Gores.” 

The colour flew up over Helen's face, 
dying it to the roots of her hair, and her 
eyes fell before the grave, pitying, imploring 
gaze of Jane’s. 

“I know nothing about them. I am not 
with them now.” 

“Then, with whom are you?” asked 
Jane. “Tell me the truth, I entreat of 
you. What has happened? Oh Helen !” 
—she caught the reluctant left hand, and 
held it up before the girl’s eyes—“ are you 
married ¢” 

The question broke down Helen’s 
guard, and put all her short-lived re- 
sistance to flight. A tide of terrible 
emotion rushed over her, and the bitter- 
ness of its waters was the bitterness of 
self-delusion, of trust betrayed, of hope 
deferred, of sickening fear and loneliness, 
of utter discouragement, and the exhaus- 
tion of a prolonged suspense. Mingled 
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with this bitterness there was a strange 
relief, and an irresistible yearning, and 
the tide carried Helen away with it She 
could not turn from the grave and loving 
eyes that sought to read her very soul, she 
could not go back to the unshared misery 
and the haunting fear of her daily life, now 
that there had come with Jane’s face a 
glimpse of deliverance. If Frank Lisle 
were living, and she should ever see him 
again, he would understand that in her 
supreme wretchedness she had at last been 
forced to disobey him, and he would for- 
give her. These, and a thousand other 
thoughts, rushed into her mind in one of 
those immeasurably brief instants which 
reveal to us the capacities of our souls to 
think and to suffer, and with a low cry of 
“ Jane, Jane, I will tell you everything!” 
she sank into the chair beside her, and 
gave way to a passion of salutary tears. 


Madame Morrison’s spacious and hand- 
some apartment was situated above her 
show-rooms, and which occupied two floors 
of a large house in the Rue de Rivoli, 
fronting the garden of the Tuileries, and 
adjoining the warehouse in which her 
husband had already amassed a consider- 
able fortune in the Lyons trade. The 
beautiful products of the looms of La 
Guillotiére and La Croix Rouge—where 
half-naked men, ferocious of aspect and of 
sentiment (in politics), turn out the most 
poetical and exquisite of fabrics, the cream- 
coloured robes of our brides, the dainty 
court trains of our débutantes, the stately 
gowns of our noble matrons, the gorgeous 
hangings of our palaces, and the sump- 
tuous adornment of our churches, in vast 
grimy unwholesome rooms—were the ob- 
jects in which Mr. Morrison dealt. So well 
established was the fame of the house, that 
although he was not a manufacturer, his 
silks, satins, velvets, and brocades were 
specialities, and called by his name. 

Mr. Morrison was an elderly person, of 
gentlemanly appearance and manners, and 
Madame Morrison, his wife, who had made 
for herself a name as good as her hus- 
band’s, was in every way worthy of him. 
They were well enough off to retire from 
business, but neither of them had any 
inclination to do so. They did not pro- 
pose to themselves to assume any position 
but that respectable one which was fairly 
theirs, and a life of idleness had no charms 
‘for them. They could neither take, nor 
pretend to take, to pursuits other than 
those they had hitherto followed at their 





time of life ; and they were quite content 
with their lot. 

Madame Morrison’s niece, Jane Merrick, 
was an object of equal affection to the 
husband and the wife ; they were so fond 
of her that they were almost consoled by 
her for the great grief of childlessness, 
and they did form plans for Jane’s future, 
apart from the business, although they 
formed none for theirown. The French 
system of marriage was no more to the 
taste of Jane’s aunt and uncle than to that 
of Jane herself, but they were wise and 
perspicuous persons, and they kept their 
opinion of that system, as of a good many 
others which they saw in action around 
them, to themselves. They had chosen to 
make their abode in France, and they had 
made a very good thing of the choice. It 
was not for them to speak ill of the bridge 
that had carried them over, but there was 
no occasion for them to marry their niece 
on the French system, and they didn’t 
intend to do so. This was, of course, a 
point upon which they were completely 
misunderstood, and it was a settled part 
of the business of their life to dispose, 
politely and without giving offence, of the 
numerous aspirants to the heart and dét 
of their niece. Jane herself had no wish 
to marry. The truth was that she was 
quite happy with her aunt and uncle, 
persons of cultivated tastes, and manners 
which were the true reflection of their 
benevolence and uprightness. The trio 
was a pleasant and contented one, and 
the severest mortification that Madame 
Morrison had ever sustained in anything 
connected with her niece, was the supposed 
prohibition of the friendship between Jane 
and Helen. After all, that was not very 
severe, for Jane did not seem to mind it, 
and Madame Morrison had a full and 
inalienable right to her conviction that 
the real loser by the severance was not 
her niece. Perhaps there is no one who 
enjoys better opportunities for knowing 
a woman’s real character, and especially 
her temper, than her modiste. Madame 
Morrison, a student of character in her 
way, had observed Mrs. Townley Gore 
with some closeness and curiosity; and 
with this result ; that she believed her to 
be as much the inferior of Jane Merrick 
as selfishness is the inferior of disinter- 
estedness, and a heartless vanity is the 
inferior of simplicity and elevation of mind. 
She had not really known how much her 
niece suffered from the separation from 
Helen. Perhaps no married woman, with 
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the supreme and pressing interests and busi- 
ness of life to occupy her, could enter fully 
into a girl’s feelings about her own 
particular friend, and the matter had not 
been referred to for a considerable time. 
When the unexpected meeting took place 
at Neuilly, and with so startling a result, 
all the womanly tenderness and kindness 
of Madame Morrison’s nature woke up, and 
she was as eager as Jane herself in her 
attention to the fainting girl. She was 
called away as Helen began to recover 
consciousness, and on her return met Dr. 
MacGavan, who had just left his patient, 
and he told her that Helen was sleeping. 
A full hour elapsed, and then Jane Merrick 
appeared before her aunt, so pale and 
agitated, that Madame Morrison was 
alarmed. 

“‘ My dear child,” she exclaimed, “ what 
isthe matter? Is Miss Rhodes ill again ?” 

“‘ No, she is better ; but she has told me 
so sad and serious a story that I must tell 
it to you without a moment’s delay. Give 
me your best attention, aunt.” 

Jane Merrick repeated to Madame 
Morrison the story which she had heard 
from Helen. Her aunt listened without 
interrupting her, and in her face Jane 
could read the impression which her words 
were producing. 

“And now,” said Jane, in conclusion, 
“what is to be done? She is alone, help- 
less, almost penniless ; and she has no idea 
of the gravity of her position.” 

“ This,” said Madame Morrison, “ is one 
of the most terrible stories I ever heard. 
What has become of the man? Had he 
ever any intention of marrying her? I 
cannot believe that he had.” 

“That is the horrid conviction I had 
when she told me her story.” 

“ What utter folly on her part !” 

“Yes, but also what utter ignorance and 
innocence! Helen had not the remotest 
notion of what she was doing; she does 
not understand it even now; she thinks 
of nothing but her grief and suspense about 
her lover. She has not the least notion 
that she has done a terribly imprudent 
thing, and that she has incurred grave 
suspicion.” 

“ Mrs. Townley Gore can have taken no 
care at all of her. I don’t mean in the 
true sense, but in any sense that would be 
satisfactory to the fitness of things, even as 
people like her interpret it.” 

“She was most unkind. Helen has not 
said much ; but what must she have been, 
aunt, when a girl like Helen was so solitary 





under her roof that she could be placed in 
such a position of danger, and not dare to 
speak to her? The man must have known 
well how helpless and alone she was, before 
he ventured to ask her to leave her 
protectors and trust to him—a stranger! 
I wonder,” Jane continued, her voice thril- 
ling, and her face transfigured by the in- 
tensity of her feelings, “I wonder how 
Mrs. Townley Gore would answer to God 
for the fate of that young girl?” 

“She would answer,” said Madame 
Morrison, “in the words of the question 
of Cain: Am I my brother’s keeper? She 
would acknowledge no responsibility. What 
is it to her? What is the happiness or 
the misery of anybody to people such as 
Mrs. Townley Gore? But we waste time 
in talking about her. What does the poor 
girl think—what does she propose ?” 

“ Nothing; she is utterly unnerved. I 
left her lying on the sofa in my room, and 
told her I must consult with you. It was 
her fear of me that made her faint when 
she saw me, and yet she is immensely 
relieved now that she has told me, and she 
clings to me so pitifully! But, dear aunt, 
she seems strangely afraid of going back to 
the place she is living at. I cannot make 
out very distinctly what she means ; but 
it seems to me that she is afraid of the 
people there ; the concierge and his wife, 
and their daughter, who is her femme de 
chambre.” 

“ All harpies and wretches, I daresay,” 
said Madame Morrison, who was given to 
sweeping generalisations, “and they make 
her feel her equivocal position thoroughly. 
Yet she must go back, and I see in your 
face what you want, but it cannot be; I 
cannot have you mixed up in any business 
of the kind. No, no, we will get her out 
of it if possible, and she will only be 
brought to that by hearing home truths 
from me ; but you cannot stay at the place 
where she is living under false pretences 
and a false name. You must see that for 
yourself, Jane.” 

“T don’t quite see it, aunt; but I am 
bound to take your word for it, and to do 
what you think right. It is getting late, 
we must come to some decision. You will 
let me bring her here? Remember that she 
has no notion of any wrong-doing in all 
this beyond a vague idea that she ought to 
have held out against deceiving the people 
she was with.” 

‘“‘ She shall come here when she pleases, 
Jane; be satisfied with that. And now go 
to her; tell her to calm herself, that she 
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has found friends, and that I am going to 
take her home myself. I will send for a 
carriage at once. I shall be better able to 
understand all this when I have seen the 
place, and she will be more inclined to con- 
fide in me when I am quite alone with her. 
You and your uncle must dine without me, 
and do not expect me until you see me.” 
The surprise of Delphine when Madame 


of lassitude and weakness to which she 
owed this wonderful little bit of blue in 
her clouded sky, and she cheered up, and 
talked to her new friend about Jane, and 
the old school-time at the Hill House, with 
animation that revived her beauty, and 
revealed it to her hearer. Madame 
| Morrison was in no hurry to leave her. 


| She would see her comfortably settled for 





Lisle, who did not, to her knowledge, | the night, she said, and she sat by her 
possess a single acquaintance in Paris, | bedside for a long time. The kind 
returned home, accompanied by a lady so | judicious woman carried her point. She 
perfectly comme il faut as Madame Morri- | remained with Helen until she had received 
son, was extreme. It was accompanied by | her entire confidence, until she was 
a slightly unpleasant sensation, for might | thoroughly satisfied of her innocence and 
not this handsomely-dressed, clever-looking the truth of her story ; but when, at last, 
person give Madame Lisle some domestic | she left her, promising to see her again on 
hints which would not be consonant with | the morrow, it was with the conviction 
the interests of Delphine and her parents ? that Mr. Frank Lisle was an unprincipled 
She would have viewed anybody with | scoundrel, who had never intended fo 


suspicion who came to interfere with her 
rule over the timid girl, more and more at 
her mercy day by day, and her first quick, 
sharp, investigating glance at the stranger 
was met by a look of distrust in which 
Delphine instinctively felt there was a 


| marry her. She was convinced that he 
‘had either got into some scrape imme- 
| diately after the unaccountable but provi- 
| dential departure that had preserved the 
| unsuspecting girl from the fate he had 


prepared for her, or that he had found 


menace. It was Madame Morrison who | metal more attractive, and deliberately for- 
replied to Delphine’s officious enquiries—|saken her. Madame Morrison had an 
for Helen said not a word—in a cool tone | exceedingly bad opinion of men in general ; 
of authority : indeed, there was only one man in the 

“Serve Madame Lisle’s dinner at once, |; world whom she regarded as an exception. 
if you please. She has not been well, and | That favoured individual was her own 
I shall remain with her for some time.” | husband. Helen’s story was a fresh con- 

“Voila du nouveau!” said Delphine to | firmation of the views which daily acquired 
herself, as she ran quickly down the stairs | strength and distinctness. This Frank 
to carry the news to the lodge of the con-| Lisle was a very choice specimen of 
cierge. “So mademoiselle has contrived to | scoundrelism. He was not dead—not he. 
hunt up a friend. She is not, perhaps, so | There would have been enquiries. in that 
near the bottom of the bag as we thought. | case, and his latest proceedings in Paris 
N -natter; it is not a friend in petticoats |would have been easily traced by the 
thai vill keep her from arriving there, and | police. He had changed his mind, for 
those of the other kind do not grow on the | some reason, it little mattered what, and 
bushes.” | forsaken the girl, most happily for her. 
For all the dread and pain that were in | Madame Morrison informed her husband 
her heart, there was something welcome | 
and soothing to Helen in the quiet and | 
motherly way in which Madame. Morrison | 
treated her; in the:pleasant familiarity 
and the little tone of kindly direction so | 
entirely novel to her; in the being bidden | “Tf I could believe in such a being as a 
to eat, and encouraged with friendly unob- | kind-hearted surgeon, which I can't, I 
trusive words. An unfamiliar warmth should say that I feel like a kind-hearted 
arose about her heart; old, forgotten | surgeon who has got through the consul- 
visions of the time when she used to think | tation, and fixed the operation for the next 
about her own young mother, dead so long, day. To-morrow, my dears, I am going to 
came back to her with an almost over-| tell this poor thing the truth, and make 
powering sweetness. She liked the sense | her safety sure.” 


and Jane of all that had passed between 
herself and Helen, and gave expression to 
her conviction respecting Frank Lisle in 
very plain terms, concluding with this 
characteristic remark : 
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